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MANUFACTURED (?) HONEY. 
QUOTATIONS IN GLEANINGS IN REGARD TO IT. 


4 the business for the second evening 





of the convention at Columbus open- 

ed, President Mason gravely an- 

nounced that some heavy charges 

had been made against brother A. I. 
Root. He said he hoped that brother R. 
would be able to explain matters satisfac- 
torily, but that the whole thing looked very 
dark and suspicious. Thereupon he pro- 
duced GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE for 
Oct.1. Turning to page 748, he with great 
te Me — the report from St. Louis, 
from . B. Westcott & Co., dwelling with 
much emphasis on the sentence, ‘‘ Extract- 
ed manufactured stock, 4 to 5cts.” Your 
humble servant asked to be shown where on 
the pages of GLEANINGS such a sentence 
occurred. The president handed him a 
copy, and there was no getting around it. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, that has 
been so active in months past in contra- 
dicting slanderous reports of the newspa- 
pers, and insisting that, at the present 
time, very little spurious honey was to be 
found in any of our markets, has actually 
been quoting ‘“‘ manufactured honey at 4 to 
5cents a pound,” as if it were a regular and 
reputable article of merchandise. A good 
deal of sport was indulged in at the ex- 
pense of the editor of GLEANINGs ; but up- 
on his promise to investigate, and make 
ample apology and correction, he was let off 
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for the time being, and the proceedings of 
the convention went on. It seems there 
was a good deal of hurry and rush in many 
directions just before John, Ernest, and my- 
self got away for three days at the centen- 
nial exhibit. As the market reports are 
usually not much more than a change of 
figures from the preceding reports, I be- 
lieve I skipped them. Ernest did the same, 
and the compositors, perhaps, did not think 
why “manufactured stock” should not be 
all right. I at once wrote to W. B. West- 
ecott & Co. for an explanation, and here is 
what they say about it : 


Mr. Root:—Your favor of the 6th inst. is at hand, 
also our postal, Sept. 22. What we meant by 
manufacturers’ stock was dark extracted honey 
that was too dark for table use, and that we sold to 
manufacturers of crackers, to tobacconists and 
others, such as mead men,ete. Wedid not mean 
to convey the idea that the honey is manufactured 
or adulterated. W. B. Westcott & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8, 1888. 

It was my impression, as soon as I saw it, 
that the report alluded to means the poor 
honey usually sold for manufacturing pur- 
pecs as above. In view of the damage, 

owever, that has been done to our industry, 
I think it behooves us all to be careful how 
we express ourselves. Had the above item 
read, ‘‘ Second quality, dark extracted honey 
for manufacturing purposes, 4 to 5 cents,” 
all would have been well, and perhaps no 
great harm has been done as itis. The re- 
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port was made on a postal card, and the end 
of the word ‘‘manufacturers”’ ran off the 
margin, so it wasa very difficult matter for 
the compositor or proof-reader to decide 
ge what the word was intended to be ; but 
t certainly looks more like ‘‘ manufactur- 
ed” than any thing else. By making the 
word terminate with ers instead of ed, the 
meaning would be quite different. 


rr oo 
MUD-WASPS. 


SOMETHING NOT ABOUT BEES. 





T was with great interest that I read Prof. 
Cook’s article about ‘‘ mud-wasps,”’ in GLEAN- 
INGS for Sept. 15th; and were it not that I 
wish to help the juveniles to become interest- 
edi in the study of natural history, I should not 

Say a word on the subject further than the profes- 
sor has done. However, as I believe that, to get 
children interested in studying the wonderful 
things which nature unfolds to us is one of the 
helps which lead on toa higher and nobler man- 
hood and womanhood than would otherwise be at- 
tained to, I will give some of my observations re- 
garding the mud-wasps, hoping that the juveniles 
will be sufficiently interested to see which is right 
on a few points in which Prof. Cook and I differ. 
Years ago, when I was a “ juvenile’’ (I have not 
fully past that stage yet), we had at our house what 
we called the “ woodhouse chamber,” in which was 
stored relics of the past, and also a bed in which 1 
was called occasionally to sleep on nights when oth- 
er beds in the house were filled with company. 
This room was open on one end, which was toward 
the woodshed, and on one side of the woodshed an 
opening was left for getting wood into the building 
so we could work out of the storm, on rainy and 
snowy days in winter; so that practically there was 
no hindrance to birds and insects frequenting it. 
This chamber, with its old relics, had great attrac- 
tions for me, so it will not be wondered that I spent 
many pleasant hours therein; and it was here that 
I first learned of my friend the mud-wasp. One day 
while up there looking at an old spinning-wheel 
head, and planning how I could make wy little wa- 
ter-wheel out at the brook turn it for me, I heard a 
singing noise which sounded something like some 
one singing softly the following: “‘ Tee-ee-e, wee-e, 
wau-au-au, tau, au, tety tauty tau,’ etc., which at- 
tracted my attention and aroused my curiosity to 
such an extent that all thoughts of my water-wheel 
left me, and I went to see what produced sucha 
funny noise. Arriving where I thought it was, ina 
dimly lighted part of the attic, 1 stopped and listen- 
ed, but all was still. I sat down to wait, till my eyes 
became used to the dull light, hoping that I could 
see what it was that made the noise, even if it was 
then keeping still. In a momentor two I heard the 
low buzzing of the wasp’s wings, theowner of which 
was soon revealed to my vision, for by this time I 
could see quite well inthis dimly lighted place, and, 
following the wasp with my eyes, it soon stopped 
on some rolls of dirt about as large as my little fin- 
ger was at that time. After passing over these rolls 
of dirt for a little time, it came to one end of one 
of the rolls that waswet, as I knew by the color. 
The wasp now lowered her head, when | saw that 
she had a little ball of moist dirt in her mouth, and 
immediatelyon the dirt touching that of the cell or 





rolis, as I then called them, the song commenced, 
and kept on until I fairly laughed with delight. 
Since that time I have heard that song hundreds of 
times, but never so loud as on that day; not that 
the wasp sings any louder at one time than at an- 
other, but on this occasion this wasp was building 
her nest on a piece of paper that had been pasted 
overacrack in the boards to keep the wind from 
blowing on to the bed on which I sometimes slept, 
and this piece of tightly drawn paper answered to 
the vibrations which the wasp made in producing 
the sound, very much as the string to the violin 
does to the touch of the bow. Well, this wasp was 
of a dark brown color, her abdomen and other parts 
of her body Shining like polished ebony; and in 
all of my watching of this curious insect ever since, 
Ihave never seen one of any other color which 
made this singing noise, nor have I ever heard this 
singing but that, upon looking, 1 have found the 
same colored wasp at the same work—that of build- 
ing cells. By this noise the juveniles can easily tell 
how to find these wasps and their nests. 

While sitting there watching, there soon came 
along another wasp of a shining steel-blue color, 
and this one had a spider in its mouth, which it de- 
posited in the opening to the cell, along which open- 
ing the other wasp was building. This blue wasp 
was not more than three-fourths as large as the 
other, but the two seemed to be at work in unison; 
for as the cell progressed in building by the brown 
wasp, the blue one filled it with spiders. I have al- 
ways supposed that the brown wasp was the female, 
and the blue one the male; but this may not be so, 
for lam no entomologist. As Prof. Cook says, the 
spiders peopling this nest are all of one kind, that 
being the kind which weave the handsome open 
web we see sparkling with dew upon it on still 
mornings in July and August. Now, the main 
point in which Prof. Cook and I differ is where he 
says that ‘‘each spider receives a wasp-egg,”’ while 
all of my observation goes to prove that the egg is 
deposited in the bottom of the cell, and that the 
spiders, varying from 8 to20in number, according 
to size, are put in for the larva, when hatched from 
this egg, to feed upon, said larva eating as many as 
20 spiders in some instances that have come under 
my notice, judging from the refuse which was left 
in the cell, and from opening them in all stages, 
from the egg to the full-grown pupa. Now, chil- 
dren (and older readers too, if they feel so disposed), 
study into this matter and tell us next summer 
which is right, and by so doing you will learn much 
that will make life interesting to you. Boys that 
sit around country stores on dry-goods boxes, and 
chew tobacco till the spittle runs out of the corners 
of their mouths, like some I know of, do not make 
the Wendell Phillippses of the past; and girls who 
do not aspire higher than to look after the wants of 
their wax dolls all the while, will never make the 
Mary T. Lathraps of the present. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Very good, old friend. There is one 
thing that particularly pleases me in this 
little sketch. Friend Doolittle, when even 
a boy, was very fond of the study of insects. 
I have heard that very song of the mud- 
wasp, and I believe I have more than once 
been soundly reprimanded for being gone so 
long, when the truth was I was so intent on 
studying these insects, the mud-wasps, as 
well as their near relatives that build the 
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paper nests, which we called hornets, that I 
neglected my regular work, and sometimes, 
perhaps, kept father and mother waiting for 
me to get back. I do not remember, how- 
ever, that I ever saw the two insects of dif- 
ferent colors. Friend Doolittle supposes 
that the one that brought spiders was the 
male. Now, if the wasps have queens, 
drones, and workers, is there not some mis- 
take here? The nee: of course, must lay 
the eggs. But if the drones hunt spiders, 
what in the world do the workers do? 
think we shall need some professor of ento- 
mology to straighten us out before we get 
through with these near relatives of the 
honey-bee. 


EE oe 
CONVENTIONS. 


COOK TALKS TO US ABOUT THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF BEING IN ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


PROF. 





INCE returning from the meeting in Columbus, 
I am more than ever convinced of the value 
and importance of such gatherings. I have 
always felt that there could be no mistake in 
this matter. The common practice of all in- 

telligent societies sustains this position. We say 
the farmers, as a class, have suffered from isolation 
and the lack of such associations, and that the 
grange was a Godsend to the farmer, in that it sup- 
plied this long-felt want. Mr. Heddon and I have 
often argued this matter in extenso, both by word of 
mouth and by letter; and while I have very great 
respect for Mr. Heddon’s ability as a bee-keeper, 
which is rarely surpassed,1 can not but believe 
that in this matter he is wholly wrong. The opin- 
ion of the world, as expressed in actions, is with me 
and not with him. 

There is one serious obstacle in the way of mak- 
ing our meetings in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory; that is, the great size of our country. If our 
association isto warrant calling it North American, 
we must not limit the meetings to one section of 
country, nor have we done so. New York, Roches- 
ter, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Columbus, Lexing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Chicago, are wide 
apart. I think it would be well to go to St. Louis, 
Louisville, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Richmond, and 
New Orleans. But it has always appeared to me 
that such meetings were more successful where 
some one appeared in person, invited the associa- 
tion, and so became in some sense responsible for 
the success of the meeting. Thus it was that I 
moved and favored the going to Brantford next 
year. I feel sure that Mr. Holterman will spare no 
pains to make the meeting a success. I should 
have preferred, had we been invited, to go to St. 
Louis or Kansas City. Now, if we thus migrate we 
can not expect to have the same persons present 
each year, nor representatives from all sections. 
It is too expensive. Of course, if State associations 
would appoint and bear the expenses of delegates 
this might be done. But from my observations in 
other associations, I much doubt the success of any 
such plan, much as I should like to see it succeed. 
Yet for all this I still think we can make the meet- 
ings representative. While we may not secure the 
personal presence of Smith and Jones at each 
meeting, we can secure their brains, their thought, 
which, after all, is what we want. I believe most 
thoroughly that what we need and must secure is 








such action by our secretary, in preparation for 
each meeting, as will call forth in brief, say fifteen 
minutes, carefully prepared papers, the best that is 
known, from the best bee-keepers of the several 
States. I say, prepared papers. I mean just that. 
Then we get mature views and concise, well-digest- 
ed pointers. Our best men will do better, when 
time is taken to carefully prepare themselves. 
Thus we shall have a dozen or fifteen just such ad- 
mirable presentations as Dr. Tinker gave at Colum- 
bus. Then we have a representative meeting. We 
have some facts of real value presented from all 
sections. We have some topics to hold usin our 
discussions. Oh! but it did me good to have my 
dear friend Dr. Mill—— but I must not call names— 
say to me at Columbus, “I believe you are right in 
this matter of papers.” It is such a comfort to see 
our friends converted. If I could only get Mr. 
Heddon out to conventions, I should soon have 
him on my side as to their importance. 

Thope this matter will be fully discussed. I de- 
sire that our next meeting be a grand success, and 
thus atype of the many more to followit. I be- 
lieve these meetings may bea great blessing to all, 
not only to those who attend, but to those who stay 
at home. I have made some suggestions in the 
above. Who will speak next? A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Friend Cook, I heartily agree with all you 
say ; and although I myself am much in- 
clined to backslide a little, especially if I do 
not attend the conventions for a while, I 
never get home without feeling that [ama 
wiser and a better man, and with a feeling, 
too, that I have been fulfilling better the 
purpose for which God placed me here upon 
this earth. In other words, I do believe 
that the man who stays at home hurts him- 
self. The great troubles and trials that be- 
set us through life are often caused by not 
being acquainted. The uncharitableness, 
the greed, and selfishness, which we see ex- 
hibited are the consequences and outgrowth 
of staying at home—yes, oftentimes of stick- 
ing to business. Of course, there are peo- 
ple who do not stick to their business 
enough, or, perhaps, not in the right way ; 
but they are exceptions to the general rule. 
Inasmuch as our -_ friend the editor of 
the American Bee Journal gives a carefully 
prepared report of all the proceedings of the 
convention, we have not thought best to 
take space for it here; but I want to speak 
a little of the social time we had outside of 
the regular meetings. Prof. Cook has 
spoken of the expense of traveling in order 
to attend the North American conventions. 
Well, I have before spoken of the expensive 
hotel bills that we are many times called 
upon to pay; and [ do not know but I was 
as much instrumental as any in deciding at 
Columbus that we should all stop at a low- 
priced hotel. Mr. Earl Clickenger, a com- 
mission man (by the way, we had commis- 
sion men as well as bee-keepers at our de- 
liberations), informed us that he boarded at 
a very good moderate-priced house, where 
the charges were only 25 cents a meal and 
35 cents for bed, providing a lot of us would 
consent to room together. Now, my first 
edt was that I should rather prefer a 
room by myself, so I could go right to sleep ; 
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but duty pointed otherwise. Seven of us 
were put in one moderate-sized room ; and 
if we were not acquainted when we went 
into the room we certainly were before we 

ot out. A great tall young farmer from 

ichigan, gave his name as Mr. Short (see 
p. 616, Aug. 1), and this started merriment. 
As we were all bee-men, we soon, in regular 
Yankee style, opened up alot of questions 
on each new comer. If he was a stranger 
when the door opened, he certainly was not 
when he went out. Frank A. Eaton, our 
good secretary of the Obio State convention, 
suggested that we had better look out for 
our valuables, because the fire-escape came 
right up to the window ; and as bee-keepers 
are all men who love plenty of air, we want- 
ed to sleep with the windows open; so we 
got out of bed and scrambled for our money, 
watches, etc. I remarked, that the sum 
total of my possessions was about $2.50 and 
a Waterbury watch. At this, friend E. sug- 
gested that we all lie down and quiet our 
apprehensions ; for if brother R. would just 
hang his Waterbury watch where it would 
be plainly visible, any thief, when he crawl- 
ed up the fire-escape and looked into the 
room, would clamber down again and go off 
in disgust. Before we got to sleep I got to 
laughing until it occurred to me that I had 
not had such a good hearty laugh, to shake 
my whole frame from my fingers’ ends tothe 
tips of my toes, since—when do you sup- 
pose? Why, since the last bee-keepers’ con- 
vention | attended at Utica, N. Y. I believe 
those hearty laughs not only shake the con- 
ceit out of me, but possibly at the same 
time some of the nervous prostration I 
have talked about. Why, during the three 
whole days of the convention I did not have 
a single nap before dinner, and I did not go 
to sleep at night until long after my usual 
hour; but I did not feel used up abit. I 
just laughed, and enjoyed myself all day 
ong, and ate such hearty meals that I could 
hardly believe it was myself. We bee-men 
were all put ether at one table, as a gen- 
eral thing. At this last convention there 
seemed to be an unusual disposition among 
all of them to make everybody else feel 
pleasant ; and, no matter what turned up, 
no one, so far as I can remember, felt hurt. 


Before our last evening assembly opened 
we were informed that the Senate Chamber, 
which we occupied, must be vacated exactly 
at nine o'clock, for another crowd. Yan- 
kee-like, we inquired what the next crowd 
were going to do. The reply was, thata 
large company of male jubilee singers were 
to practice on some campaign songs; and 
when we suggested that we bee-men were 
fond of music, we received a very cordial in- 
vitation to remain. Well, the singing was 
the grandest and the finest, I believe, I ever 
heard in all my life. It never dawned upon 
my simple understanding before, that the 
human voice unaided is capable of such 
flights of melody as we had there. These 
singers, of course, and the audience, were, 
as a rule, members of one of our great polit- 
ical parties. Now, our bee-keepers do not 
all think alike nor vote alike, and I do not 
know but I should be a little ashamed of 
them if they did; but I was happy to hear 








those who hold different political views 
from the sentiments of the campaign songs 
join heartily in the enjoyment of it. 

Our talents, abilities, and accomplish- 
ments are in different lines. Friend New- 
man is, perhaps, not so much of a bee- 
keeper as some of the rest of us; but he 
has a wonderful gift in the ease and clear- 
ness with which he makes bimself under- 
stood to everybody. President Mason had 
to be continually telling us to speak louder, 
while friend Newman could, without doubt, 
make himself heard and understood to a 
thousand people. He is perfectly at home 
and at ease in addressing an audience, while 
a great many, like myself, feel neither at 
home nor exactly at ease in such a place. 

On the centennial grounds is a great 
building erected exactly on the plan ofa 
half-sphere—an immense dome, so high and 
broad that one speaker can easily make him- 
self heard by 12,000 people. Not a stick of 
timber nora pillar, nor even an iron rod, 
breaks the space inclosed ; and we soon dis- 
covered that the acoustic properties of the 
building were wonderful. A piano and an 
organ stood there Sadie open ; and by a 
little persuasion Dr. Miller was induced to 
sit down and sing my favorite hymn, ‘** The 
Rock that is Higher than I.”’ To my sur- 
prise, and perhaps a little to his surprise 
also, he discovered that his voice would fill 
the room easily ; and before he got through, 
several came forward and joined in the 
hymn. ‘Then we had the pieces which we 
give in this issue and on page 756 of the last 
number, and several more joined in the 
chorus. One friend attracted our attention 
by his beautiful voice, and Dr. Miller asked 
him if he was a bee-man. He said he was 
not a bee-man, but we found out he was one 
of the 150 who surprised and delighted us at 
the campaign meeting the night before ; and 
as we chatted with him we felt that we had 
found a new brother—yes, a brother in truth, 
although thosethat sang together represent- 
ed the politics of at least three of our great 
political parties. 

After listening to the music, by invita- 
tion we attended the close of the session of 
the Ohio State Horticultural Society, and I 
was agreeably surprised to meet, face to 
face, quite a number of the men of Ohio 
whom I had read of, but whom I had never 
before had the pleasure of meeting ; and I 
tell you. friends, it did me a great lot of 
good to have them express pleasure at meet- 
ing A. I Root. 1 felt ashamed of myself to 
think 1 had never before been present at a 
meeting of the horticulturists of my native 
State. After the social talks in regard to 
fruit, | enjoyed looking at the samples on 
the centennial grounds, as I never enjoyed 
looking over fruit before. I not only got 
acquainted with fruit-men, but I became 
somewhat acquainted with the fruits of our 
native State; and somebody in the horti- 
cultural rooms was kind ne to send a 
basket of choice fruits over to the apiarian 
exhibit. My friends, there is no way in the 
world in which you can enjoy a nice 7 
like hearing enthusiastic fruit-men talk 
about apples and then to take a bite of one 
of the very apples they have been talking 
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about. To thoroughly enjoy an apple, one 
must be acquainted with it beforehand ; and 
Iam impressed again with the fact that it 
is possible for us to go through this world of 
ours having eyes but seeing not; and ears, 
but hearing not; and on the other hand 
there are grand enjoyments provided for us. 
even in this world, in the way of using our 
eyes and ears and other senses gree sowie: be 
and the only way to use them intelligently 
is to get acquainted—to know by face and 
to know by reputation; and if we stay at 
home there is no way in the world bv which 
we can know about and enjoy in the right 
way these things God has, in his wonderful 
wisdom and love, provided for us. 


—— ee — -S 
—a —_ 





SLEEPY-HOLLOW BEE-NOTES. 


KANGE OF BEES. 





forage at a distance of three or four miles 

from home; but I am fully satisfied that they 

rarely go more than a mile and a half or two 

miles, even when honey is very scarce. Last 
spring and early summer, the bees nearest my 
farm were exactly a mile and a quarter away. 
Within a mile and a half there were sixteen colo- 
nies, and two and one-half miles away in a straight 
line was an apiary of one hundred colonies. Dur- 
ing the period of which I write, dry weather 
prevailed and nectar was searce. Every thing was 
favorable to cause the bees to range a long way 
from home. There were many flowers on the 
farm, and many clumps of basswood bloomed pro- 
fusely, but not a bee was seen on Sleepy-Hollow 
Farm, though I looked carefujly for my little friends 
every day. At the distance of a mile and a half 
from the apiary of one hundred colonies I saw an 
occasional bee on the basswood, and at one mile the 
trees fairly roared for two weeks. The bees from 
the large apiary had every incentive to go further, 
for their own territory was overlapped by that of 
a still larger apiary only half a mile beyond. In 
July I moved three colonies to the farm for queen- 
rearing purposes, and during the remainder of the 
season the goldenrods and asters in the vicinity 
received daily visits. My own bees, being Syrio- 
albinos, were easily recognizable, since there were 
none but blacks nearer than three miles. I never 
saw one of these yellow bees more than a mile from 
home, though that fact may be easily accounted for 
by their having all they could attend to nearer 
home. From what I have observed in my own vicin- 
ity, [am satisfied that a country as diversified as 
is this, by prairie, woodland, and meadow, will sup- 
port with profit an apiary of 100 colonies every three 
or four miles. I should not feel very uneasy about 
doubling the number. 

PLEURISY ROOT. 

1 am loth to dissent from the opinion of the many 
bee-keepers who are just now “ booming ’”’ this plant 
so vigorously, but the truth must be told. It grows 
profusely on the prairies and meadows of this part 
of lowa; but during the past two years it has not 
been visited by the bees, even occasionally. Butter- 
flies hover over it by the thousand, but not a bee 
troubles herself about it through all the long suin- 
mer. It may be the seasons were not favorable. 
On that point I will not be certain, for my observa- 
tions do not go back further than two years; or it 





may be that there is something in our soil that 
modifies the character of the plant. As the question 
now stands, I would as lief ifvest in thistle seeds 
with a honey crop in view as in the seed of the 
pleurisy root. I speak for no locality but my own. 
Here the ironweed is a thousand times to be pre- 
ferred, for the bees are busy on it all day long, while 
the pleurisy root beside it goes unvisited. 

Audubon, lowa. Z. T. HAWK. 

Friend H., my experience in regard to the 
distance bees work agrees so exactly with 
yours that your opening sentence sounds 
almost as if it were copied from something 
I have written in reference to the subject. 
Iam well satisfied that our bees do not like 
to go more than about two miles from their 
home for stores. At the same time, I am 
well aware that we have had abundant. tes- 
timony to the effect that they do,in other 
localities, go more than twice that distance. 
—Your remarks in regard to the pleurisy 
root warn us that, if we undertake to raise 
plants for honey alone, we may be rewarded 
for our pains by finding no honey at all. 


Oe ee 


HONEY - BOARDS. 
ONE MADE OF STRIPS OF UNPERFORATED METAL. 


R. ROOT :—Thinking I had not afflicted you 
sufticiently this forenoon, I will give you 
something new. While the idea may not 
prove suggestive, it may perhaps be amus- 
ing. Wishing to be able to make every 

thing myself, and not to be compelled to send to 
Mr. Root or any one else for every thing, I ** con- 
ceived and brought out ”’ this queen-excluding hon- 
ey-board. You may not think the issue a very 
healthy or promising one, but I can assure you that 
it works, and is cheap. I makeaframe of '4 x % 
stuff, with pieces of same material crossing every 
444 inches, upon which I tack strips of tin, zinc, or 
galvanized iron. AsI place my frames 1'4 inches 
apart from center to center, I cut these strips 15; 
inches wide, and as long as the frames. Nowl tack 
these on my frame, leaving a space *, of an inch, to 
allow a passage for workers, but not for queen. If 
I wish to make one for Carniolans I can leave a 
space of 3, if necessary. The spaces in the honey- 
board come directly over the spaces between the 
frames, and the sections rest upon the % x j cross- 
piece, every 414 inches apart, thus bringing the sec- 
tions as near as possible to the brood-chamber, by 
leaving only a bee-space between, of ? inch (the 
thickness of cross-piece). I can easily tack my 
strips at a uniform distance apart, by putting two 
pieces of iron between, ,{, inch thick, and shov- 
ing the strip up tight tothese before tacking. I 
can thus make a honey-board to fit any kind of bees 
in a very few minutes, and at very little expense. 
Kindly let me know what you think of the honey- 
board. S. A. RUSSELL. 

Newmarket, Ont., Sept. 26, 1888. 

Such a honey-board has been described 
before, if we are correct. It will probably 
work, but we don’t think it would be as sat- 
isfactory as one employing perforated zinc. 
The greatest objection to it is, that it would 
be a very diflicult matter to space each strip 
of metal accurately, and still more difficult 
to nail it so. Bear in mind, that only a 
small trifle in variation would make such a 
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honey-board non-queen-excluding ; 4; of an 
inch spacing is a little too wide to be queen- 
excluding; 3,, and even #, of an inch, is 
preferable. Weare aware that Frank Che- 
shire states that the Carniolans are larger 
than the Italians. They appear larger, and 
perhaps are a little larger; but to test the 
matter for ourselves we used a queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board over a hive containing 
bees from an imported Carniolan queen, 
one of Frank Benton’s best selectec. The 
honey-board in question had perforations 
of an inch wide, and yet there was no difli- 
culty about the bees passing through it. As 
to the expense, we think your honey-board 
would cost as much or more than ordinary 
perforated zinc sheets, wood-bound. 


———EEE oe Oe 
SELLING HONEY ON COMMISSION. 


FRIEND H. R. WRIGHT REPLIES TO THE ARTICLE 
ON PAGE 753, LAST ISSUE. 





RIEND ROOT:—The communication in last 
issue, signed Greeney No. 2, in justice to our 
many friends in the bee-keeping industry 
calls for some explanation, as this person 
who needlessly styles himself ‘‘Greeney”’ 

gives no dates when he sent us his honey, leaving it 
to appear that it was a transaction of this season. 

The facts are these: John Andrews, of Patten’s 
Mills, N. Y., in the year 1887 sent a man to this mar- 
ket with his crop of honey to sell. Owing to its not 
being in any thing like merchantable shape, he 
could not sell it, and left it with us to sell; and aft- 
er trying to sell it for two months we finally sold it 
to A. H. D. Smith, a grocer of this city, at 7 cents 
per pound, and this is the first notice we have had 
from Mr. Andrews that he was not satisfied. The 
honey was mixed all through, not being a box of a 
straight grade, and scarcely a comb that did not 
have two kinds of honey in it, and the combs were 
of the very unusual shape of about 5 x 10 inches, 
weighing about 3 pounds each, and in a very home- 
ly, unclean shape, having been packed in various- 
shaped boxes, holding 50 to 65 pounds of honey, 
without any glass or any thing to show that the box 
contained honey, which fact may account for send- 
ing a man along to tell everybody handling it 
that it was honey, while,if he did his duty it was 
a failure, for the honey was leaking when received, 
and, after being set in store awhile, the pile was 
quite well glued together by the draining honey, 
which did not help the sale of it. 

This friend has mistaken his calling, or evidently 
thinks that people are still buying bee-tree honey in- 
stead of wanting honey now in the most attractive 
shape possible. It issuch bee-keepers as this who 
have been injuring the industry with their care- 
less way of raising honey; and the sooner they are 
out of the business, and no such honey on the mar- 
ket, those who do take care to produce choice hon- 
ey, and put it up in attractive shape, will receive 
their true “reward of merit,” or a fair recompense 
for their labor and painstaking. No slouch should 
be encouraged in the bee-keeping business. 

Albany, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1888. H. R. WRIGHT. 


And now, friends, we have both sides of 
this matter. I am very sorry indeed to see 
the spirit of antagonism that seems to be ev- 
ident in both letters. I hope friends Wright 





and Andrews will excuse me for saying so. 
One of the greatest troubles of the present 
day is this conflict and bitterness between 
labor and capital, and it comes about by 
just such occurrences as the one before us. 
For God’s sake, dear friends, do have a lit- 
tle more charity, both of you, and remember 
that this world brings trials, vexations, and 
disappointments, with even the best of us. 
I have stood in the _— of both producer 
and purchaser, and I can fully sympathize 
with both of you. I was afraid, from Mr. 
Andrews’ account, that his honey had not 
been stored in marketable sections, and 
shipped in neat and attractive crates, which 
are now the rule in our commission houses. 
I am sorry that friend Andrews did not give 
the date when the honey was shipped ; and 
had he told us it was shipped in large boxes, 
without glass, I could have told him it was 
no wonder that his honey did not bring a 
better price. I have seen honey carefully 
lifted from the cars, with the amber liquid 
oozing from every case, and with the cases 
so stuck together it was impossible to lift 
one without pulling up the one underneath 
it; and I would rather be excused from pay- 
ing half price for even nice honey, if unloaded 
in this shape. !t takes a great amount of 
labor to do any thing with it at all, and the 
chances are that there is nothing that can 
be done to make it salable at any kind of a 
fair price. From what I know of such 
cases as the one before us, I think very like- 
ly that the statements made on both sides 
may be a little careless; but I hope that 
these two friends will take my advice, and 
drop the whole matter right where it is. 
The lesson is excellent, and the moral is ex- 
cellent as it is to all of us. Let those who 
ship honey to commission houses visit our 
large cities, and get the commission men to 
show you what needs to be done to get good 
prices; and to save~unpleasant feelings, 
perhaps the commission men had better no- 
tify shippers at once when honey does not 
seem to go off at the price expected, and 
ask for further instruction. No worse ca- 
lamity can possibly happen to bee-keepers 
than to get into a fashion of calling commis- 
sion men bad names, and condemning them 
asaclass. In the case before us, I feel sure 
that these two friends are both good men. 


They have got stirred up, and the ugly sticks 
out a little, as it perhaps might with almost 
any of us under like circumstances. May 
God help me to convince them that I am 
right in regard to the matter, and that there 
is no reason in the world why they should 
not shake hands over it and drop it, with no 
unkind feelings laid up at all. Persistently 
holding on to just such cases as_this one, 
and cherishing hard thoughts and feelings, 
is the root of our great troubles, ending in 
strikes, mobs, riots, and anarchy. The rem- 
edy is for bee-keepers and commission men 
to get thoroughly acquainted with each other ; 
and there is no better place to do it than at 
our bee-keepers’ conventions. Prof. Cook, 
in his remarks in this issue, strikes at the 
very root of the matter. Let us get ac- 
quainted, and help each other, instead of 
waging civil war here in our own beloved 
and. 
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GRADING AND DISPOSING OF SEC 
TION HONEY AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE HARVEST. 





SOME SEASONABLE HINTS FROM DR. MILLER. 





HEN sections are taken off at the close of 
the white-honey harvest, they vary all the 
way from those perfectly finished to those 
upon which the bees have not worked at 
all. After the perfectly finished, come 

those full of honey, but having a few cells uncap- 
ped. If these uncapped cells are on the margin ad- 
joining the wood I should class them with the best. 
If there are uncapped cells away from the wood, 
ranging from half a dozen cells to a full side of the 
section, then it is a little difficult to decide just 
what is best to do. It depends a little upon what 
may be expected further in the way of a honey- 
flow, and also somewhat upon the market. If a 
few cells are filled out with dark honey, and then 
capped, they will in some, if not all markets, be 
just as unsalable as if left uncapped and pure 
white. For it must be remembered that, after a 
comb is what is called full but unsealed, it is really 
not full, but will weigh considerably more after it 
is sealed. These sections under consideration may 
be finished up by feeding back white, extracted 
honey; but after a good deal of experience in that 
line, lam getting more and more away from feed- 
ing back, and I think, on the whole, I would sell 
these sections withafew cells uncapped, just as 
they are, at a small reduction in price. If, after 
the clover crop, there comes, shortly, cucumber, or 
some other honey nearly as light as clover, then it 
may be best to allow the bees to fluish up the sec- 
tions, especially if a fourth or more of one or both 
sides are unsealed. As a general rule, I would 
make a second class of all sections apparently full, 
but lacking the sealing. Then come those not full 
of honey, and not sealed. They may be filled out 
by the fall crop, if that is a pretty sure thing, or 
they may be extracted. If they have not proceed- 
ed to the capping stage, and are kept clean, they 
will, after being extracted, come into play nicely 
the next season: and if it is profitable to raise ex- 
tracted honey by extracting from full frames, why 
may it not be profitable to extract from sections? 
Then come those sections which are not as much 
as one-fourth full. If itis very desirable to have 
more extracted honey, or if time is not valuable, 
these may be classed with the last lot, and extract- 
ed. I prefer, however, generally, to let the bees 
clean out all such sections as have in them only a 
few drops of honey, and from that up to a quarter 
of a pound; so these sections are put with those 
that have been extracted. I set it down as an im- 
portant rule, that no section in which there has 
been the least drop of honey, and which is intended 
to be used again, shall ever go into winter without 
being first thoroughly cleaned out, and that by the 
bees. This for more than one reason. Itis easier to 
keep them free from mice, if no particle of honey 
isonthem. They will look brighter for next sea- 
son, if cleaned perfectly dry this fall. And, most of 
all, if not cleaned bone dry, the little particles of 
honey left in the cells will, sometimes at least, in- 
jure the quality of the honey stored in them next 
season. The earlier they are cleaned out by the 
bees, the better. They may be put on the hives of 
colonies which are a little short of stores, and left 
for the bees to carry down. This is probably the 
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best disposal so far as saving the honey is concern- 
ed. But that is a secondary matter, compared with 
getting the sections cleaned, and sometimes the 
bees are slow about taking down the honey from 
above, so I prefera different plan. Ata distance 
of tive rods or more from the apiary, place a super 
filled with the sections in question upon a super 
cover or other flat surface, letting the super pro- 
ject over just enough at one corner so that a single 
bee can getin from below, and having it bee-tight 
at all other points; then cover the top with a super 
cover so that it will be kept dry if ashower comes. 
Instead of a single super, I have had as many as six 
piled up, but only the entrance for a single bee at 
the bottom of the lower super. Now, don't allow 
an opening large cnough for several bees to enter, 
and then grumble because the bees gnaw great 
holes in the comb, and even tear down entire sec- 
tions. They'll surely do it if they can enter fast 
enough. After the honey seems all emptied out,— 
and this may be in half a day, or it may be in three 
days,—take from the pile one or all except the low- 
er one, and put them in another pile close by, mak- 
ing the pile in every respect as before, only allow 
free entrance for a number of bees. The opening 
is from below merely to keep all rain-proof. I said, 
take all from the first pile except the lower one. 
That keeps your old entrance as before, and you 
can now put on supers of fresh sections to be clean- 
ed; and, as fast as emptied, pile them up on the 
second or other piles, allowing the bees free access, 
and leave them thus a good many days, so that you 
may be sure the bees have licked off from them the 
last vestige of honey. A foot-note may and ought 
to tell you to beware of robbing; but follow my in- 
structions literally in detail, and no robbing will oc- 
cur. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill. 


Friend M., = have omitted to say any 
thing in regard to the matter that came up 
at the national convention in Chicago, about 
disposing of old sections in some other way 
than putting them on the hives for the new 
honey crop. If only a small part of the evi- 
dence brought to light at that meeting in re- 
gard to this matter is true, I think we had 
better sell, or get rid of in some way, as 
many of the unfinished sections as we possi- 
bly can, and avoid, as much as possible, hav- 
ing them left over to make a second quality 
ot comb honey the next season. I do think 
this matter of feeding bees honey in the 
open air is dangerous business in the hands 
of a novice, no matter how faithfully he 
may try to follow your directions. Things 
won’t work with them as they do with you, 
and then the neighbors will be annoyed by 
the robbing bees, and a neighborhood quar- 
rel may result, and especially if there are 
many near neighbors. The season of the 
arg probably has something to do with it; 

ut in our locality, when our bees have got 
a taste of stolen sweets, and become savage, 
I can not believe that you could put many 
outdoors in the way you describe, without 
raising a big row in this whole neighbor- 
hood; therefore whoever undertakes to 
clean out sections in this way will do well to 
remember that their old friend A. I. Roo 
says, try alittle at a time, and see how that 
works before you put out a big pile of sec- 
tions with a little honey in them. 
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GRAVENHORST. 


A SKETCH OF THE MAN AND HIS METHODS OF 
WORK, 





HE name of the German bee-veteran, C. J. H. 
Gravenhorst (born Sept. 26, 1823), is well 
known to the readers of GLEANINGS. The 
teachers of Germany educate not only the 
people in the science of reading and writing, 

but many of them are likewise excellent ama- 
teur bee-keepers, silkworm raisers, etc., etc.; 80, 
too, our friend kept bees as long as he acted as 
teacher. In 1863, a disease of the ears made it nec- 
essary to quit teaching, and from this time he kept 
bees in the city of Braunschweig, as a specialist, 
and for the support of his family. Near this city 
are the wide plains of Lusneburg, with the honey- 


yielding heath, where bee-keeping has been a pro- | 


the United States and England. His experiences 


| are laid down in many articles for bee-papers. 


About 1873 Gravenhorst published the first edition 
of his book, Der Practische Imker (The Practical Bee- 
Keeper). It was merely a pamphlet describing his 
hive and management. In 1878 the second edition 
came out, enlarged to a manual for the bee-keeper, 
and now I have before me the 4th edition, 1887, 
beautifully illustrated, and much enlarged and 
improved. The first of October, 1883, he started a 
new bee-paper, Illustrierte Bienenzeitung, by which 
he gives to his readers the experiences made in his 
own large apiary, as well as the most important iim- 
provements in apiculture in the wide world. This 


| bee-paper is now one of the best, if not the best, in 


Germany. 
In 1884 he was driven away from his home. His 
neighbors did not like bees, and Gravenhorst was 


fession for centuries. Here the old heath bee- | ordered to remove his. He appealed from court to 


keeper wanders with 
100 or more straw 
skeps from one honey- 
flow to the other till 
late in the fall; and 
they are masters in 
their trade, those old 
bee - keepers. Here 
friend Gravenhorst got 
his first education as 
bee-keeper. As the 
movable comb was 
more and more used, 
he used hives after 
Dzierzon and Ber- 
lepsch. He saw the 
advantages of these 
hives, but his income 
was not so large as he 
wished. In many re- 
spects the old straw 
skeps were better. So 
the aim to unite the 
advantages of mova- 
ble frames witb the ad- 
vantages of the straw 
skeps caused Graven- 
horst to invent his 
hive, the ** bogenstuei- 
per” and he made it 
public in 1865. Here I 
will remark, that Gra- 
venhorst’s hive was 
the first one in Ger- 
many by which any 
frame could be taken 
out without removing 
a number of other 
ones, a8 in our Langstroth hive, and Gravenhorst 
has spoken and written for this principle all the 
time. 

As to his originality, his whole management and 
many things finally adopted here in the United 


States were known and used by Gravenhorst first, al- | 


though in another form. On the other hand, his 
knowledge of the English language enabled him to 
study our American methods, and two voyages to 
England showed to him the progress of apiculture 
in that country, and he did not fail to use what he 
learned, of course modified for his contrivances. 
For a long time he was the only bee-keeper in Ger- 





court, and the German 
bee-keepers stood no- 
bly by him, helping to 
pay the expenses; but 
the lawsuit was lost, 
and he sold his old 
home in the city of 
Braunschweig and 
moved his bees to Stor- 
beckshof, near the val- 
ley of the Elbe. 

If we look in his 
book we will see many 
engravings which 
seem strange to us. 
But if we read the 
book, and if we know 
. the honey resources 
.. of bis country, we are 
bound to say that Gra- 
venborst’s hive and 
management are not 
to be surpassed for his 
locality. His hive is 
especially adapted for 
wandering and for 
quick handling. Many 
manipulations are 
done by hives instead 
of by frames, the same 
idea represented now 
by Mr. Heddon, but in 
quite a different way. 

e The American bee- 
keeper will be aston- 
ished if he sees that 
Gravenhorst’s hive is 
turned upside down to 

take out the frames. This is at first a concession 
to the custom of the heath bee-keeper; but many 
advantages are gained thereby. Many times we 
see all we need by a glimpse from below by lifting 
the hive only a few inches on one side. If the col- 
ony builds some drone comb here, we have a sure 
sign that the swarming fever is commencing. The 
Heddon and similar invertible hives will show us 
these advantages by and by. The cover of the 
hive is tight, and no mat or cloth or quilt is to be 
removed. This is an advantage, especially in the 
spring, after a revision has been necessary, because 
nota bit of the warm air of the hive can escape. 


many who reported in bee-papers the advance in ' The objections against this hive are, that for a short 
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and very good honey-flow it is too small, corres- 
ponding to the one story and a half of the Simplicity 
only. Again, it can't be enlarged, and thereby is 
not practicable for comb honey in sections. 

In his management we find many things quite 
different from ours. In conformity to the honey- 
tiow and the usage of the heath bee-keepers, Gra- 
venhborst increases his colonies in the spring, and 
unites again in the fall. He teaches, and has for 
many years, that swarms should be hived on start- 
erssonly—an idea which finds advocates now among 
our best American bee-masters. For this purpose 
his artificial swarms are quite similar to the natural 
swarms; and one of his methods of forming artifi- 
cial swarms is quite similar to Doolittle’s method of 
forming nuclei. This chapter of his book is very 
interesting. Of importance is the chapter on mov- 
ing bees from one pasturage to another. This is 
entirely new for the United States, and we could 
tind no better teacher than Gravenhorst, who for 
many years has driven his 200 to 600 hives twice ev- 
ery year to another location, and with the best suc- 
cess too. In short, Gravenhorst is original in every 
respect. His aim is to rdvance bee-keeping to a 
pursuit giving a living to the manager, and to sys- 
tematize the labor. In this respect he has done 
more than any other bee-keeper in Germany; and 
we can truly say that Gravenhorst is now the great- 
est master in practical bee-keeping in Germany. 
His crops of honey are counted by tons—a rare case 
in Germany. 

One point I wish especially to mention, because 
it gives a glimpse of the character of the man. 
Many inventors of hives think that their invention 
only is good, and that all other hives are impractic- 
able. Not so with Gravenhorst. He fully perceives 
the advantages of other hives, and especially of our 
Langstroth bive, and his judgment was always im- 
partial. Inthis respect he is far ahead of a few 
frivolous enviers who criticised his hive and man- 
agementashort time ago. In his book he gives 
descriptions and engravings of different German 
hives; but we find the Langstroth, Cowan, and the 
new Heddon hive too. No other German bee book 
mentions these or similar hives. The operations 
and management ure described, but he always gives 
remarks as to how the bee-keeper should proceed 
with hives of other styles. 

The writer of this sketch is not only acquainted 
with Gravenhorst’s hive and management, but he 
has enjoyed his friendship too for many years, and 
is glad that the editor of GLEANINGS called on him 
to sketch the life and acts of this great German 
bee-master. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

Selma, Texas. 


My good friend 8., the editor of GLEAN- 
INGS is glad too, to think that he has found 
one of the old-countrymen in our own Unit- 
ed States who is conversant with bee-mat- 
ters in both countries, and able to write so 
intelligently as you have done on this and 
many other subjects. Some of the kindest 
and most friendly letters GLEANINGS has 
ever received were from friend Gravenhorst. 
Ihave been acquainted with the hive de- 
scribed, for quite a good many years. When 
friend Gravenhorst’s first little pamphlet 
came out, I employed a German teacher to 
read portions of it to me, translating to me 
as she read. As she was not very convers- 
ant with bees, some funny mistakes occur- 





red in rendering things from German into 
English, with which she was but little ae- 
quainted herself. I did not know until just 
now, or, at Jeast, it did not occur to me, that 
Gravenhorst’s hive is specially arranged for 
rapid and safe transportation ; and since we 
know he moves his hives about so much, we 
can understand better this odd arrangement 
of a hive that must be rolled over bottom up 
befcre the combs can be handled. In clos- 
ing, [ wish to mention the engravings of 
such wonderful minuteness, accuracy, and 
beauty as are found in Gravenhorst’s book. 
It is profusely illustrated, and the cuts are 
certainly a credit to any wood-engraving 


| that has ever appeared, either in this coun- 


try or any other. It may be well to mention 
that the engraving of our friend which we 
give herewith, we had reproduced by photo- 
engraving. It first appeared in Graven- 
horst’s journal for Sept., 184. 
ee fa ——— 
NOTES ON DANDRUFF. 


A LITTLE COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED, 


N GLEANINGS for July Ist you published an in- 

i teresting article on the skin, from the pen of 

\ Prof. Cook. In connection with it you tell us 

how you are aftlicted with dandruff, and you 

appeal to bim fora remedy-—-if there is any. 
It was with more than usual interest that I looked 
for his reply (which appeared Aug. Ist), and I im- 
agine you must have felt somewhat disappointed 
when you read it. He gave you little if any com- 
fort, and certainly did not tell you of any remedy, 
or give you any hope of finding one. [trust Prof. 
C. will pardon me for saying it, but it really seemed 
to me that his reply bore quite a striking resem- 
blance to the comfort Job received from some of 
bis friends. 

I am well aware that Prof. C. is far wiser than I, 
but it has been said (and Iam rather inclined to 
believe it) that “‘experience is the best school- 
master, but the tuition fees are heavy.” From 
what the professor has said, 1 presume he never 
attended the dandruff school, and therefore he was 
deprived of his best teacher—experience. And 
right there is where I have the advantage of him, 
for I took a thorough course, though I do not think 
he has any reason to regret that that branch of his 
education was neglected. 

A number of years ago I was so troubled with 
dandruff that I considered it a very great affliction. 
I had very luxuriant hair, for it was unusually 
long, fine, and thick, so much so that it was impos- 
sible for me to comb it with a fine-toothed comb; 
and when my mother undertook to use that instru- 
ment of torture, it not only felt as though she was 
trying to pull my hair out by the roots, but it made 
her arm ache worse than to do the family washing. 
I do not know what caused the dandruff, but I do 
know that the growth and beauty of my hair was 
not diminished, and I have never worn a “ Derby or 
stovepipe,”’ nor a stiff hat of any description; so 
it could not have been caused by any thing of that 
kind. When I combed my hair, there would be 
such a shower of dandruff that I always had to put 
something around my shoulders to protect my 
dress; and if I did not spread a paper on the floor, 
and comb my hair over it, the broom and dust-pan 
had to be called into service, for | was sure to leave 
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my mark. My mother tried various remedies, but 
they proved to be of little or no benefit, until a 
friend told us of a remedy which she bad used in 
her family with excellent results. Then with the 
hope that it might give some relief we gave it a 
trial, and it proved to be really efficacious. Since 
that I have ascertained that it is often used by bar- 
bers for shampooing. Here is the 
RECIPE, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Purified carbonate of potash—commonly called 
salts of tartar, 1 oz.; rain water, one qnart; mix 
thoroughly, and it is ready for use. Apply a few 
spoonfuls to the head, rubbing and working itin 
thoroughly; then with clean soft water, and a cloth 
or sponge, wash the head thoroughly, dry well with 
a towel,and apply a little pure oi] to supply the 
natural oil which has been washed out. Use once 
or twice a weck until there is a noticeable improve- 
ment in the condition of the scalp, then do not use 
it quite so often. It is very much better to get 
some person to apply this mixture, and shampoo 
the bead, than for any one to try to do it himself. 
It is very strong, and one must be careful that 
it does not get in the eyes. 

The carbonate of potash sells for five cents an 
ounce; and as water is free, any one can try this 
recipe by investing one whole nickel. I have been 
told that a barberwould do at least five dollars’ 
worth of shampooing out of this five cents’ worth 
of material; andif it relieves others from the an- 
noyance and discomfort of dandruff as it did me, 
they will certainly consider this prescription worth 
doilars in the comfort it affords. 

Ipava, Ills., Sept., 1888. ANNA B. QUILLIN. 

Many thanks, friend Anna. Your sug- 
gestions may help a good many of us, and 
may be it will relieve our mothers (may be 
wives) from brushing up after us. I have 
for years been using powdered borax in the 
Way you suggest, but [ will at once try car- 
bonate of potash. I know by experience 
that many of our druggists will say they 
haven't any; but if you ask for salts of tar- 
tar they will say, ‘‘ Oh, yes!” at once. 
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FOLDING SECTIONS. 





HOW MANY CAN WE FOLD PER HOUR? 





RIEND ROOT:—In your answer to J. H. Lar- 
rabee, p. 692, you say that your girls consid- 
er it no difficult task to fold 1000 one-piece 
sections per hour. If it were not for your 
well-known and undoubted veracity, I should 

call this a very tall piece of boasting. But per- 
haps it can be done, when the sections are fresh 
from the saw, while the wood is still comparatively 
green and soft, and requires no moistening. I 
have, however, found a very different rate in my 
case. If you have memoranda of my orders for 
several years past, you will see that I have bought 
thousands of sections from you, and I have folded 
most of them myself. In the first place, each sec- 
tion has to be gone over, and the fuzzy edge scrap- 
ed off with a piece of coarse sandpaper tacked toa 
stick. This, in itself, takes considerable time, and 
is a very tedious and annoying job, where many 
thousand pieces have to be handied. Next, it 
sometimes is several months before I commence 
folding sections; and to be sure that I have enough, 





I generally have several crates to carry over to 
next year. While they are lying unfolded, they be- 
come so dry that they require moistening at least 
twice, sometimes three times, to prevent breaking. 
Even then, a large proportion will break, no mat- 
ter bow careful I may be. The last year’s supply 
was even worse in this regard than previous lots, 
the wood being much harder than formerly, which 
was also evidenced by the increased difficulty with 
which the } wire nails were pushed into the broken 
joint, and was clearly proved by the difference be- 
tween these sections and a lot of 2000 left over from 
the previous year, although these latter were over 
ayear old when they were folded. Of last year’s 
sections, in many cases from 25 to 50 per centof the 
blanks ina crate would break. Men whom I have 
hired to fold sections for me have quit in disgust, 
because they could make no headway with the 
frequent breakage. Besides this, the sections sel- 
dom come out of the section-former square. They 
have to be squared up by forcing them cornerwise 
(often causing a break) and dried until they will 
stay square. If not done now, while the corners 
are soft, no earthly power can make them square 
to remain so afterward, as Dr. Miller said not very 
long ago. 

In moistening the sections it will not do to pour 
water through the crate, as you once recommend- 
ed, for this would swell the inside of the V-grooves 
and make matters still worse. Neither will it do to 
pile the strips on top of each other, for each must 
be moistened at least twice. I lay about 20 side by 
side; and after folding half of them I draw the rest 
up close to the section-former and put 10 new ones 
in their place, moistening the whole lot each time. 
In this way all are moistened twice. Before moist- 
ening Istamp them. If done afterward, the stamp 
is apt to be blurred, as the water often will spread 
considerably, especially when the surface is rough. 
1 have considered myself an expert at folding sec- 
tions; but the best I could do (without considering 
the preparatory scraping of the edge) at stamping, 
moistening, folding, squaring, and mending broken 
sections (as they happen to break), would be 100 per 
hour. Hence your statement, when I read it, al- 
most took my breath away. Have you considered 
all the difficulties—all the ifs and buts, under which 
probably many of your customers as well as my- 
self are doing this work? Why,if you can do the 
work at the rate stated, and furnish the sections 
with a clean, smooth edge, and perfectly square, it 
would almost pay to order them from you ready 
made up, even if they had to be shipped around 
the globe. But, joking aside, 1 should be glad if I 
could accomplish one-half of your rate, and should 
feel thankful if you could tell me how to do it. 

Another thing I wish you to look into is this: 
Many of the sections are not dovetailed deep 
enough; consequently the joint does not lock to- 
gether properly, and is more or less projecting, 
which makes trouble, both in the wide frame and in 
the shipping-case. There might also be more 
uniformity in the thickness of the sections. While 
I appreciate the progress that has been made in 
the manufacture of sections, still I think there is 
considerable room for improvement; and as I ex- 
pect to use thousands of them each year,I hope 
the improvement may come while I, and not some 
future generation, am able to benefit by it. 

WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN, 

Independence, Cal., Sept. 28, 1888. 
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Friend M., I was probably as much 
surprised to find that you can fold only 100 
one-piece sections per hour as you were to 
learn that we thought it no difficult task to 
fold 1000 in the same time. Perhaps we 
can discover why it is that there is sucha 
great difference in the speed. In the first 
place, you sandpaper your sections. This 
we never do. We thought we made them 
smooth enough—at least, we think we have 
in later years, to render such work unnec- 
essary. In the second place, we rarely 
have occasion to moisten the folding cor- 
ners. The climate of California is very dry 
—so dry, indeed, that it is not practicable 
to use barrels or kegs for the storage and 
shipment of honey, because of the shrink- 
age of the staves, and this may account for 
the breaking of your sections. When the 
sections have been sawed for some time, we 
occasionally find it necessary to dampen, the 
corners to prevent breaking ; but even then 
our girls can fold even 500 per hour. To 
make sure that [ made no mistake, be- 
fore I reported IL timed one of the wom- 
en when she was folding sections, and by 
the watch she turned out 25 per minute. 
This would make 1500 per hour. This rate 
is the very best she can do, but she could 
not, of course, keep it up through the whole 
hour; but she says she has repeatedly fold- 
ed 1200 in an hour. To be on the safe side, 
I thought I should be perfectly within 
bounds to say that the girls consider it no 
difficult task to fold 1000 one-piece sections 
per hour. If you will turn back to the 
Juvenile Departments in GLEANINGS you 
will find that the little folks in two or three 
instances folded at this rate. As a general 
rule, I believe that a good smart woman 
can do light work more rapidly than a man. 
If you have ever been in a match-factory, 
and have seen the girls put the matches in 
boxes, and attach the stamps on each pack- 
age, you have doubtless been greatly sur- 
paises at the rapidity with which their 
1ands move. I have seen some girls 
work so rapidly that it was very difficult in- 
deed to follow their movements. The se- 
cret of their speed was, they were working 
by the piece. Our girls fold sections by the 
piece. We pay 3 cts. per 100. Your rate of 
speed, 100 per hour, would fetch you only 
30 cts. aday; but if you were folding sec- 
tions by the piece, perhaps you could make 
$2.50 per day. Now, friend M.,I am in- 
clined to believe that the dryness of your 
climate has a great deal to do with the 
breaking of your sections ; and while it does 
not account entirely for the difference in 
speed, we think it does so very largely. 

In addition to what Ernest has said, I 
would suggest that the bees, if allowed. 
will clean the fuzzy matter from basswood 
sections very nicely,and we have been of 
the opinion that they do it cheaper than the 
bee-keeper can. Some specimens of bass- 
wood lumber, when seasoned just right, 
and the saws are in excellent trim, will give 
us sections almost entirely free from this 
roughness. I think, however, that sections 
that are a little fuzzy will, as a rule, fold 
with less danger of breakage, for this very 
thing indicates that the lumber was not 





thoroughly seasoned when worked. Per- 
haps, friend M., you are a little more par- 
ticular with your sections than bee-keepers 
are generally. I know very well our dove- 
tailing has not always been done as perfect- 
ly as it should be, and we are now arrang- 
ing our machinery with the view of making 
it impossible to have the plank go through 
the machines with defective dovetailing. 
We are much obliged to you for your hints 
and criticisms in regard to making sections. 


THE CLANDESTINE CUT-WORM MOTH. 





ANOTHER TEST OF TRUE HIBERNATION, 





HAVE just received from Mr. T. Rothwell, Aus- 
tinville, Pa., three dark, almost black moths, 
which are an inch long, and expand—that is, 
measure from tiptotip of wings when these 
are spread—an inch and three quarters. He 

finds them in his honey-house, and wonders if he 
should killthem. Headds: * Please tell us of them 
through GLEANINGS.” 

These are among our most common cut-worm 
moths. They are wont to come into our houses, and 
hide by day behind shutters, curtains, or in any 
dark place. Hence the specific name, Clandestina. 
It is known to science as Agrotis Clandestina. It is 
so common that everybody who uses his eyes must 
have seen it over and over again. They usually en- 
ter houses in the evening, attracted by the lamp- 
light. 

It is lamentable how ignorant some of our well- 
informed people are in reference to these most 
common and familiar insects. Thus one of my lady 
acquaintances, of rare culture, always supposed 
that these moths, which she often saw in her house, 
were the clothes, or carpet moth, and so always 
crushed them at great labor and pains when she 
saw them. The clothes moth is a very small orange 
or gray moth, beside which this one is a veritable 
Jumbo. 

While these moths do no injury to the bee-keeper 
or his products, their immature forms (the larve, 
or caterpillars, so-called cut-worms) (there are sev- 
eral other species of cut-worms) often do immense 
damage to corn, cabbage, tomatoes, and other gar- 
den and field crops. Thus to kill them aids our 
farmer friends; yet not very greatly, as what we 
could kill would be only a drop in the bucket. 

YELLOW SWALLOW-TAILED BUTTERFLY. 

Mr. C. L. Fischer, Crete, Nebraska, sends me the 
caterpillar of our large yellow swallow-tailed but- 
terfly, Papilioturnus. This caterpillar is large at its 
head end, and tapers toward its opposite extremity. 
It has eye-like spots near its head, and when dis- 
turbed it pushes out quickly some horn-like organs 
which are really scent organs. If we may judge 
from the horrible odor which this gives off, we may 
well regard these scent organs as defensive. The 
butterflies which will come from these next spring 
are large yellow species, and are often seen on the 
lilac-blossoms. The long tail-like projections to 
their posterior wings make their identification easy. 
This species illustrates the strange and interesting 
law of dimorphism—two forms. Though this but- 
terfly is yellow north, as we go south a black form 
of the same insect is common. 

I am surprised to know that this insect feeds on 
the tulip—let us stop calling tulip “ poplar.” I 
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have takenit from apple, wild and tame cherry, 
basswood, and thorn. Now we must add tulip. 

Mr. John Burr, of Braceville, Hl., sends a wasp— 
often called the white-faced hornet. He says he 
found it in his hive, and be desires to know through 


jackets, like drone bees, can not sting. The 


| next time I tear down a yellow-jacket’s nest 


GLEANINGS its character. These are our largest | 


paper-making wasps, Vespa maculata. Their habits 
are much the same as those of the still more com- 
mon yellow-jacket, Vespa vulgaris. Both are social, 
like our bees—that is, live in colonies, and, like our 
bees, they have queens, workers, and males. They 
make large, more or less globular paper nests, oft- 
en more than one foot in diameter. On one side of 
this isa circular opening, leading to the parallel 
banks or galleries of hexagonal cells. These nests 
are usually formed in trees, sometimes under the 
cornices of buildings, and more rarely in boxes. I 
have known this white-faced wasp and also the yel- 
low-jacket to build their nests in an unused bee- 
hive. The yellow-jacket’s nest is similar, except 
that itis smaller and has smaller cells, and is often 
formed in some underground cavity. 

The paper-making wasps cut wood from old trees 
and boards, and make a pulp of it with which their 
nests are made. These wasps are like bees in their 
reproduction. ‘The males come from unimpregnat- 
ed eggs: and as is the case with the bumble-bees, the 


lam going to look for drones. I suppose 
the queen wasp and queen yellow-jacket, 
after once being fertilized, ~~ eggs that 
produce workers and queens for a year or 
more. The only great difference, then, be- 
tween these insects and the honey-bees is, 
that the queens hibernate, and thus live 


over winter without any workers to keep 


them warm, while the queen bees do not 
and can not. By the way, friend Cook, 
haven’t I struck on a new distinction be- 
tween hibernating insects and those that do 
not hibernate? True hibernation embraces 
the power of keeping alive through winter, 
without the assistance of a body of insects 
to keep up the temperature. I suppose the 
queen bumble-bee lives safely through the 
winter, ina temperature even below zero, 
and this, too, alone by herself, not being in- 


side of a cluster of living insects. 


fertile femaije alone survives the winter, and so she | 
has to commence operations alone in early spring. | 


The first brocd produces, as in case of bees, only 


workers; later the drones and queens appear. The | 


larvee, like those of the honey-bees and bumble- 
bees, are fed prepared food. 1 presume this, like 
the same in bees, is digested food, or chyle. The 
larvie are longer than those of bees in their de- 
velopment. The eggs are a week in hatching; the 
jarvie are feeding for two weeks, and are in the 
pup state a week anda half; so it takes a month 
or more to develop the workers. How long it takes 
to develop the queen or drone I know not. 

The food of these wasps is very varied. They eat 
meat from serapsin the butcher-shop, kill and eat 


eee 
A TEXAS LETTER. 





PATENT MOTH-PROOF (?) HIVE; SOME REASONS FOR 
PUTTING HIVES ON BENCHES, IN THE SOUTH. 


AST year you and I hada tilt about an adver- 
tisement of a honey-extractor. You seemed 
to doubt my honesty. The consequence was, 
my advertisement did not appear in GLEAN- 
INGS last year. This year I had it inserted 





| two times only, and I am well pleased with the re- 


sult. My patrons hardly ever asked any questions, 
but simply sent me the money and told me how to 


,; send the machine. I suppose it is because your 


flies and other insects, and, as Mr. B. discovered, , 
are not averse to cating honey, for which they oft- | 


en enter the hives of honey-bees. One summer I 
had a nice colony of yellow-jackets in a bee-hive in 
my apiary. While | was working with the bees, the 
wasps would cften alight on the frames and sip the 
honey. They got so used to me that I could push 
them aside, and could raise the cover from their 
hive, and examine their nest, without disturbing 
them, or myself receiving harm. I do not think 
these wasps do any serious harm. I know they kill 
some of our worst insect-pests, and so do good. A\l- 


readers know you don't advertise humbugs. 

I was born and raised here in a wild country, 39 
years ago; | was a cowboy and farmer, and had 18 
months’ poor schooling in the English and German 
languages. I learned the carpenter trade, married 
at 20, and started a small country store; yes, and the 
credit system soon nearly bankrupt me. I had to 
shove the plane and saw alongside of my little 


| store, and begin to invent, and take out patents, 


though they have very cruel stings, they will rarely | 


use them unless provoked to do so. A. J. CooK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


While this study of insects does not al- 
ways pertain directly to bee culture, it 
seems to help the bee-keeper to work more 
intelligently when he becomes acquainted 
with insects nearly related to honey-bees. 
In the same way it helps us to work more 
intelligently when we become acquainted 
not only with the habits of the bee moth, 
but also other moths—the cut-worm and 
even the butterflies. I confess I never 
knew, until I read it above, that wasps, 
hornets, and yellow-jackets, have queens, 
drones, and workers, as do honey-bees. We 
are to presume, then, that the drone yellow- | 





with which Ihave had tolerably good success, so 
that up to now Ihave four farms and some city 
property, besides my business and little home. I 
inclose you a photograph of myself, rough and 
ready, as I am at work, 
with pencil behind my ear. 

I send you, also, another 
photograph of my little 
apiary, taken about April 
10th. I suppose you will 
say, “‘Confound these pat- 
S entees! they will always 
try to have things differ- 
ent from anybody else, 
and contrary to rule;” but 
let me tell you that lam 
no bee-hive patentee, nor 
is there any patent hive in the apiary, except the 
old discarded one you see in the front on the 
ground. It was claimed to be a moth-proof hive, 
with a drawer underneath to catch moths; but I 
don’t like it. It raises more moths and ants than 
any other I have ever seen. I used to have all my 
hives on the ground, or a few inches only from the 
ground; but the weeds and grass grow so rank and 
fast here that it is much trouble to keep them down. 
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Aside from this, there are more ants, spiders, etc., | 
on the ground; so, two years ago I raised the hives | 
two feet by driving cedar stubs into the ground, 18 | 
inches apart, in pairs, and each pair 9 feet apart. 
I then nailed a4-inch plank across the stubs and 
then a 6-inch plank horizontally over the 4-inch 
plank. The 4-inch plank keeps the bench plank | 
from sagging under the weight of the hives. My | 
hives on the long bench are only 16 inches apart; | 
and in order to assist the bees in knowing their own | 
hive I painted one hive red, one blue, one white, 
and soon. Where the hives are all white, alike, it 
makes some trouble when they stand so close to- 
gether. I like it much better to have the hives | 
about two feet from the ground, for this country. | 
I think it best to have only three hives on one | 
bench five feet long, for then the bees will easily | 
know whether they belong in the right-hand, left- 


hand, or middle hive. The benches should be at | ; 


least ten feet apart. 








were you, instead of running them up three 
stories high I would put one story in front 
of the other, then you would have room for 
surplus boxes on the upper side, to hold a 


crate 10x 20 inches. You can do this and 
| still keep your small comb. In fact, some- 
_ thing of the kind has been done already, as 


you will notice by our back volumes. In- 
stead, however, of starting a hive of differ- 
ent dimensions from that of anybody else, 


_why not adopt the Gallup frame, 114 x 1134? 


_ HU rol 


| PREPARING COLONIES FOR WINTER 


IN SOUTHERN MISSOURI. 


NO CHAFF PACKING OR CELLAR NEEDED. 


EADER, first turn to page 570, present volume 
of GLEANINGS, and read my note on winter- 
ing inthe South. That little note has called 
for this one, and they are both freely given, 
for I have, for years past, observed, by read- 

ing our bee-literature, that many beginners in our 


| latitude, and further south, often incur much un- 


necessary expense in preparation for wintering, 


| and particularly so when we at present need to 


economize on account of our business not paying 


| us a@ profit. 


I use the L. hive and frame,ten frames to the 


| story. I prefer this tothe L. 8-frame hive. I pro- 


| duce extracted honey, and can have more honey 
| left in the brood-chamber at the end of the season 
| for wintering than | would have with a less number 


MELCHER’S APIARY, WITH HIVES RAISED ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 

My frames are 10x 10 inches. I like this small 
size better, because I don’t need to wire them, and 
they don’t sag like the L., and they are somewhat 
safer and handier to handle for extracting. I like 
the looks of the higher hives better than I do the 
low broad ones; but often we must make mine 3- 
story high, and then they look rather slim, 13 x 13%, 
and 38 inches high outside. Each story consists of 
8 frames, so that the lower story is just about right 
for brood. No honey is taken out of the lower 
story. 

T use a flat cover of double plank, with no cloth 
over the top of the frames. I leave a bee-space of 
% inch between the top frames and the cover. For 
the entrance I prefer a slot % inch broad and 4 
inch high, 5in number, to the longer and wider en- 
trances, because the wind often blows grass or 
leaves into them, and then the bees have much 
trouble in getting it out, and in the winter the wind 
can not blow 8o fiercely into the small entrances. 

O’Quinn, Texas. J.C. MELCHER. 


Well done, friend M. Even though the 
editor of GLEANINGS did sit down alittle 
on your first honey-extractor, it seems that 
it had the effect of inducing you to improve 
it considerably. But haven't you done a 
rash thing in coming out in this manner in 
print? Some one who has bought an ex- 
tractor of you may make areport that you 
won’t like. If, however, you are ready to 
tell them to come on with their reports, good 
or bad, I admire your courage and decision. 
I do not believe your little hive, with frames 
10 x 10, will compare favorably with the 
Langstroth frame for comb honey. If I 





of frames. My hives are set slanting from rear to 
front, and the entrance the whole width of hive is 
generally left open. This gives the bees a chance 
toclear out all accumulating matter every warm 
day that comes. In September or October I go 
through them, punch a ‘4 or % inch hole through 
every comb. This hole should be nearly in the cen- 
ter of the comb; if any variation, rather above the 
center of the comb. If brood is not already in the 
middle of the brood-chamber, I move it in the mid- 
dle, with the combs also that contain most empty 
cells in their center put next to the brood-nest. 1 
leave the combs that are full of honey on each out- 
side next the walls of the hive. See that there is 
plenty of honey. I seldom have so much but that 
they use it all next spring in rearing young bees 
before the honey harvest comes. I should like to 
have bees enough to cover six or more combs on 
cold frosty mornings. If there are not enough 
bees, Idouble up the weak colonies, or else con- 
tract their space down to four or five frames, nuclei 
style, and then toward spring I see that they have 
sufficient honey. I then cover with atight honey- 
board or quilt, just such as we use insummer. It 
is very seldom here that we have continued cold 
weather so that bees can not have a good fly out, 
inside of 21 days, during our hardest winters. 

By having good queens, and being crowded with 
bees, I winter three and four frame nuclei with 
perfect success. I prefer to have them in the south 
part of the hive. They get more advantage of sun- 
shine. KE. Liston. 

Virgil City, Mo., Aug 30, 1888. 

Friend L., we are well aware that you can, 
without doubt, winter well in single-walled 
hives in your locality ; but inasmuch as you 
often have very severe weather during the 
winter, and sometimes severe cold winds 
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late in the spring, 1 think if you try chaff 
hives side by side with your single-walled 
hives, you will find they will average better. 
A colony may come through in fair condi- 
tion; but if the use of the chaff hive would 
bring them through in extra condition, would 
it not prove a good investment? With 
us, even during the honey-flow, we have 
many days and nights so coo) that the bees 
stop building comb, except where surplus 
receptacles are protected by chaff packing 
or some extra outer covering. I agree with 
you in regard to having an abundance of 
Stores to carry the bees safely through 
brood - rearing in spring. A great many 
times, when I have thought there were more 
stores than they could possibly make use of, 
by the time the honey-flow commenced these 
stores would be about all gone, and in place 
of them we would have young bees boiling 
out of the hive in every direction. 


_ re 


THE HARMER TWO OUNCE SECTION. 





THE RAMBLER'S EXPERIENCE WITH THEM. 


HEN the editor of GLEANINGS spread before 
its readers a description of Bro. Harmer's 
little five-cent package, the Rambler com- 
menced to figure. The more he thought 
about the matter, the greater scemed the 

bonanza before him. For instance, if I should run 
one hundred swarms and get two full cases, or 50) 
lbs. per colony, there would be 40,000 packages at 
5 cents each, or $2000. Of course, it would be a 
bonanza. I sent forasample frame, and thought 
at first to get out material, crates, etc., for the 
whole 40,000; but our water-power being frozen up, 
I started in with much eclat, with experiments. I 
first made ten frames, or enough for one crate, to 
hold 200 sections. Next the veneers were success- 
fully made; then they were cut into little bits, and 
here methought of a grand plan for making a large 
lot real fast—just run the veneers through a straw- 
cutter. When I had filled a frame with little pieces 
(and it seemed as though there were a thousand of 
them) for 20 sections, 1 unanimously decided that 
30,000 would be all I could make without machinery. 
Then I borrowed from the housekeeper a large 
darning-needle and commenced to glue the corners. 
At first the glue was too thin, and ran down into the 
form. | thickened it and proceeded again. Some 
of the little pieces were too short, and the glue ran 
between them; then the darning-needle gota big 
lump on the end of it, and I broke right out with 
“Darn the darning-needle,” and thereupon con- 
eluded to make only 10,000 of the “darn” things. 
Then I went to the postoftice. The next day, just 
after dinner, when I felt well, I tackled another 
frame. Just as I had got ten glued, a friend came 
in, but I was so absorbed that the first conscious- 
ness of his presence was an irreverent remark of 
his about my tongue sticking out, and I resolved to 
make only 5000 of the little sections. 

I was called away, and it was several days before 
I got to work again; and when I had got eight 
frames filled I thought probably 1000 would be all I 
could sell at our county fair. A day or two after 
I finished the case of 200, and found my tongue ex- 
posure, while gluing the corners of the sections, 
had resulted in a sore throat, and I soberly conclud- 








ed that one case was all I could posaibly dispose of. 
But while puttering with the little squares I was 
very busy devising something more rapid and the 
result was around section. If saw-cuts are made 
in aboard a proper distance apart, the shavings 
will come off already rolled up into little hoops. 
Now get a %-inch board just the length and depth 
of your brood-frame, and bore, with an extension 
bit, holes 2, in diameter. Into these holes fit the 
little hoops, with adrop of glue between the lap- 
ping ends; thenacircular piece of foundation, or, 
better, Weed’s full-depth-cell honey-comb. 

The frame I use holds 4 of these little sections; 
and after boring the holes, each form is sawn in 
two in the center. This enables us to open the 
form and pick out the sections easily. The frame 
is easily adjusted anywhere in the bee-hive between 
brood-combs or extracting-combs, and are filled 




















RAMBLER'S CIRCULAR TWO-OUNCE HONEY-PACK- 
AGE, 


quicker and more evenly than if put in a crate all 
together. The Harmer sectious were badly bulged 
in my apiary; but the season has not been a fair 
one for a thorough test, as we have but little honey, 
and slow work in larger sections. I give my inven- 
tion to the fraternity, and hope they will have suc- 
cess in producing thousands of two-ounce sections. 
THE RAMBLER. 


Friend R., your experience with small 
sections is very similar to ours. We started 
out to fill with these sections, frames for two 
upper stories. The veneer was all nicely 
cut on the separator machine, and the form 
was made as per directions ; but it took one 
of our best men a day and a half to fill 
twenty frames with these small sections, and 
finally he rio to be excused from doin 
any more of that kind of work, that showe 
so little in results. Several times the frames 
of sections stuck to the form, and the pro- 
cess of removing caused the breaking of the 
sections. With us, filling the frame with 
the Harmer sections is a slow job; and not 
the least of the difficulties is the insertion 
of foundation in the individual section. No 
doubt friend Harmer can fill the frames 
with economy of time; but certain it is, our 
man did not succeed in doing so. We tried 
one or two frames ourselves with scarcely 
any better results. In the apiary the bees 
showed a decided aversion to them; per- 
haps because flat-bottomed foundation was 
used. Our very ate yield of honey, how- 
ever, was probably the — cause of the 
sections not being filled out more promptl 
and in better shape. Without having trie 
your plan of circular sections, we should say 
you have hit the right thing. It is quite in- 
genious, and it seems as if it would save con- 
siderable time in preparing the section. We 
should be glad to know whether you have 
succeeded in having these little circles filled 
with honey, and how it compared with the 
Harmer method. 
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1. The la- bors of sum-mer are end-ed, Its triumphs and fail-ures are past, The 
2. We think of the mer-cies un-numbered, Vouchsafed by our Father a - bove, Whose 
3. As nat-ure doth yield up her treasures To pa-tient, in - dus-tri - ous _ bees, So 
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work of the hee is sus-pend-ed, The sea-son of rest comes at last. We 
watchful-ness nev-er has slumbered, Whose banner a - bove us _ is love, As 
they who are seek-ing the plea - sures Of friendship a - mong such as these, Shall 
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meet in re se nion as broth-ers, As spir-its made kin-dred by toil, Each 
each from his field of en-deav - or Has come to this broth-er - ly feast, May the 
find heart re-spon-sive and o - pen To wel-come with broth-er - ly love,— Shall 
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grasps the warm hand of the’ oth - er mp ith pleasure that knows no re - coil. We 
poi - son of en + vy for -ev - er Be ban-ished and good-will in - creased. We 
find in re-u - niona tok - en Of hap - - re- u -nion a - bove. Shall 
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eer rie, Me 57 iE ts* as broth-ers, Our la - bors have made us as_ one, But 
Mees ea a ee His mer - cy, Re-call we his watch-care so great, We 
Mo eis ie ds heartso - pen To wel-come with brother-ly love Shall 
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meet in con-ven-tion as_ broth-ers, 
\sing of His num-ber-less mer - cies, 
find hearts kaa and o - pen, 
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greet with kind feel-ings all oth - ers Whomeet us when la - bor is done. 
sing of good fel - low-ship, broth-ers, And ban-ish the dis - cord of hate. 
find in. re-u- ve a tok -en Of hap -py re u- nion a - bove, 
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HEADS 6K GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
R. ROOT:—You will remember that our 
friend President Geo. E. Hilton had some 
very fine honey at the Saginaw meeting of 
our Michigan Association last December. 
He told me that the honey was from the 
Indian pink. From his description I supposed the 
plant was the great willow herb, Epilobium Angusti- 
folium, which is beautifully illustrated in the new 
edition of my Manual, page 380. I thought this 
because T knew that this plant often abounds in 
profusion in our northern counties, that the honey 
from it is white and delicious, and that Mr. Case, of 
Petosky, and the Wilkins sisters, of St. Clare Co., 
had received bountiful harvests from this source. 
To-day I received from Mr. Hilton the ‘Indian 
pink,” as he calls it, and lo! it is our beautiful car- 
dinal flower, Lobelia Cardinalis. I am rather sur- 
prised to find that the beautiful honey is from the 
cardinal flower, as that is a not very rare flower in 
this region, and I rarely have seen bees about it, 
though the more common blue, Lobelia Kalmii, I 
have seen visited by bees. Here, then, we have 
another valuable honey-plant; and this plant is 
doubly welcome. It is handsome per se, and hand- 
some in accomplishment. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Friend Cook, can’t you tell us where we 
can find a picture of Lobelia Cardinalis ? 
When you pronounced that honey from wil- 
low-herb, at the Saginaw meeting, I felt at 
the time a little undecided about it. If bees 
visit the common lobelia, I should have more 
faith in that honey as a remedy for distress- 
ing coughs than any hoarhound or any thing 
else. It any of the friends can give me some 
lobelia honey that has lobelia enough about 
it to produce sickness at the stomach, as 
lobelia does, I will give 25 cts. a pound for 
it.. Now, Ido not want some ordinary honey 
with lobeliatincture added. I wantnature’s 
genuine product; and if what I ask for can 
be{furnished, may be I shall go into the med- 
icine-business. feel a very great friend- 
ship for the common blue lobelia—the kind 
that nauseates by chewing the pods. If any- 
body ne on his lungs that keeps 
him awake nights, I think lobelia will give 
him rest; at least it did your humble ser- 
vant, when he wasa very small boy. 








A QUEEN WHICH CAN NOT DEPOSIT EGGS. 
I see something said in Sept. Ist GLEANINGS 
about supersedure. I received a queen from J. T. 
Wilson that laid right along, but could not deposit 
her eggs. I have seen her with a pile or bunch of 
eggs on top of her, the bees following and taking 
them off. She seemed to have power to lay, but 
none to deposit; yet she kept her colony up pretty 
well, and for the past six weeks or more she has 
had a daughter helping her, and the two are still at 
work, and have a fine hive full of nice yellow bees. 
I have seen the two within one inch, laying. One 
seemed not to care for the presence of the other. 
Cumberland, O., Sept. 29, 1888. J. H. DANIEL. 


You have furnished us a very important 














fact, friend D. Although you do not say so 
directly, we are led to suppose that the 
strength of the colony was kept up by the 
eggs which the worker-bees took from the 
queen and deposited in the cells. No won- 
der they decided to have another queen 
reared to help her mother, for it must have 
taken a deal of traveling to take these eggs 
and carry them from cell to cell. One can 
imagine that, during the height of the 
brood-rearing season, they were obliged to 
sit up nights to take care of the eggs, and 
see that none were lost. 


IS PROXIMITY TO SALT WATER DETRIMENTAL TO 
THE FLAVOR OF HONEY? 

The inclosed item I clipped from the New York 
World. Can you let us knowif the statement is 
true? TuHoOs. ROTHWELL. 

Austinville, Pa., Sept. 18, 1888. 


A SINGULAR EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 


Geo. O. Lincoln, Orange Farm, La.—Having read 
in your paper an article from O. Barrows, Marshall- 
town, Ia., relating his ‘‘experience in placing bee- 
hives,” without taking up too much of your space 
I will give him some of my experience with bees. I 
am on an orange grove of 12,000 bearing trees, 
whose crop annually sells in the blossom for $20,000. 
Some years ago the owners of this place conceived 
the idea of turning the sweets of the blossoms of 
these 12,000 orange-trees into dollars by means of 
bees. ‘They secured 200 colonies of Italian bees at a 
cost of $2,000. The hives used were the movable- 
frame *‘ Dixie hive.”” Now, this place is right on 
the bank of the reap ood River, with fresh water 
within 100 yards from where the hives were placed. 
In the rear, five miles distant, is the salt water of 
the Mexican Gulf. The first season the honey was 
all that could be desired, having the flavor and 
odor of orange-blossoms; but the year following, 
and until the bee-business was given up as a miser- 
able failure, the honey made by these bees was 
salt, and by analysis gave one pound of salt to the 
gallon of honey, and was totally unfit for use of 
any kind. These bees had the best care and atten- 
tion. Can Mr. Barrows tell me why our bees left 
the fresh, pure river water and used the salt water 
five miles away, when the river was at their doors? 


Our impression is that there is no truth at 
allin the statement. Were it so, we think 
we should have heard of it before. Can any- 
body tell us if there is such a place as Or- 
ange Farm in Louisiana? Bees are fond of 
salt, as almost everybody knows; but that 
bees should gather salt to such an extent as 
to make it appear in honey, I can hardly be- 
lieve without better testimony. 


CARNIOLANS AND OPEN-SIDED SECTIONS. 

As there has been a great deal asked about the 
Carniolans, I will give my experience with them. 
I purchased of Dr. Morrison, of Oxford, Pa., in 
July, one untested queen, and gave her to a weak 
colony of Italians. At present writing her hive is 
full of nice large steel-colored bees. As to disposi- 
tion, I think they are all that can be desired. I do 
not use smoke in handling them, and have not been 
stung by one of them. I consider them a valuable 
improvement in the bee-family. 

OPEN SECTIONS. 

I began using them last season, and was s0 much 
pleased with the result that I would not think of 
using any other. They do away entirely with divid- 
ers, andl am certain that it is a great saving of 
time to the bees to have free passage through the 
section-case in all directions. I agree with Byron 
Walker in regard to having only three entrances in 
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the end tiers. I should like those who have not al- 
ready done so to give them a trial, and I think they 
would be convinced that the open-sided sections 
are the sections for large returns. I have taken 
about 500 sections of honey this season at present 
writing, and have not had adozen bulged combs. 
Give them a trial. W. M. ALLEN. 

Trempeleau, Wis., Sept. 26, 1888. 

I believe it is a fact that bees build truer 
combs, and fasten them better to sections 
where there are openings on all four sides. 
The matter was pretty thoroughly discussed 
at Columbus, and Dr. Tinker and others 
took the ground you have taken. A lot of 
comb honey was examined at the centenni- 
al exhibit, part of it stored in open-side sec- 
tions, and part of it where only the tops and 
bottoms were open. Owing to the poorness 
of the season, neither kind was filled very 
nicely ; but I thought there was a difference 
in favor of the open sides. 


SHALL THE TOP BOXES BE LEFT ON DURING WIN- 
TER IN THE SOUTH?—GALLON OR POUND, 
WHICH? 

Is it best or not to leave the top boxes on hives 
all winter in the South? I think best to leave them 
on. I see that liquid honey is quoted by the dealers 
by the pound and not by the gallon. Ten pounds is 
a gallon, as I understand it. Is it sold in that way? 
Dealers in the South want it by measure, and pro- 
ducers will please answer. J. W. PARK. 

Columbia, Tex., Aug. 27, 1888. 

Friend P.,a great number of reports some 
years ago.indicated pretty conclusively that 
leaving the honey-receptacles over the 
brood-chamber undisturbed is a pretty good 
way of fixing bees for winter. It seems to 
allow abundant upward ventilation ; but re- 
ports seem to say not too much. I do not 
remember now whether or not these reports 
came from extreme northern localities, but 
my impression is that they did. See the 
next item after this one. If your honey 
weighs only 10 lbs. to the gallon, I should 
say it is not thoroughly ripened. Good 
honey or maple syrup should weigh fully 11 
Ibs.; and I think we have had some honey 
that, in cold weather, would run nearly if 
not quite 12 lbs. to the gallon. 


LEAVING THE SECTIONS ON DURING WINTER. 

I noticed in GLEANINGS for Apr. 1, 1881, page 171, 
that a few bees had been known to winter exceed- 
ingly well where the sections had been left on all 
winter. There were 33 colonies, about two miles 
east of my place, put into winter quarters last win- 
ter with their entire gatherings for the season. 
They wintered with the least per cent of loss, and 
have more bees and more business to the square 
inch to-day than any other apiary in the county. 

ISAAC T. GOULD. 
Corunna, Mich., June 11, 1888. 


FRIEND WALKER REPLIES IN REGARD TO THE AD- 
JUSTABLE SIDE-OPENING CASE. 

I wish to say, with regard to your criticism on my 
super and clamping arrangement for sections, that 
the objection you mention, arising from the shrink- 
age of the sections in width, is a purely imaginary 
one where the timber is properly seasoned, as I 
have proved to my entire satisfaction during sever- 
al very dry seasons. The sections can be removed 





more quickly and handily from my super than they 
can from any super requiring the aid of a follower 
for the purpose; and when removed they are right 
side up, and the edges of but few sections require 
scraping on account of propolis. 

Capac, Mich. BYRON WALKER, 


Friend W., we can’t quite agree that our 
objection was ‘‘ purely imaginary ’’ when we 
had the proof of the actual shrinkage of sec- 
tions right before us—sections from planks 
that had been well seasoned. But perhaps 
practically this em cogs A does not make so 
much difference with the open-side cases. 
Perhaps you can remove sections faster 
from your arrangement than from the T 
super. But the sections from the latter, 
even if the follower be used, always come 
out right side up, and not upside down, as 
you seem to infer. 


THE CHAFF DIVISIOQN-BOARD AND THE SIMPLICITY 
BEVEL. 

How are the chaff or wood division-boards made 
to fitthe bevel at the bottom of a Simplicity hive, 
so that no bee can go around the corner of the 
division-board? In requeening a hive after a swarm 
issucs, must the queen be caged, and must queen- 
eells be destroyed? and if not caged, must they be 
destroyed? Which is best—a chaff or a wood divi- 
sion-board for contracting the brood-chamber to 
secure comb honey? Would the Simplicity hive, 
used as the inside of a chaff hive, be as good as an 
inside made of thinner lumber? 

East Sidney, N. Y. LESTER JUDSON. 

The chaff and plain division-boards are 
not made to fit the bevel inside the Simplic- 
ity hive-body. Indeed, it is not necessary. 
It the bees do go on the other side it will do 
no barm,and many think it is a great ad- 
vantage, on account of feeding in the out- 
side of the division-board, for the bees can 
readily pass around these corners to their 
feed.—In contracting we use and recom- 
mend an ordinary chaff division-board. Put 
one of these on each side of the brood-nest, 
and it will usually be suflicient.—To “re- 

ueen’’ ahive after removing the old one, 
itis best to cage the new one according to 
the Peet plan. All queen-cells in either 
case should be destroyed. The Simplicity 
hive, used as the inside of a chaff hive, 
would work satisfactorily. Our reason for 
using # lumber is because it is a great deal 
cheaper. 


{INTRODUCING FERTILE QUEENS INTO A FERTILE- 
WORKER COLONY NOT ADVISABLE. 

Will a colony of bees having a fertile worker rear 
a queen from eggs furnished them? If they rear a 
queen, will the bees kill the fertile worker? Is 
there any practicable way to prevent a colony from 
rearing such a useless force of drones? Is it nec- 
essary to cut out the drone comb and fit worker 
comb in place of it? EmMaA E. COLE. 

Delta, Colorado, Aug. 30, 1888. 

The introduction of a queen into a hive 
containing fertile workers will probably re- 
sult in the loss of the queen. A colony so 
affected had better be scattered through 
other strong colonies. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to get such a one to accept a queen or 

ueen-cell. You speak in your letter as 
though there were only one fertile worker. 
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It has been pretty well proven that there are 
several in a hive. If such a colony be divid- 
ed into three nuclei, each of the three will 
continue to show evidences of laying work- 
ers. If you wish to restrict the number of 
drones in a hive, use nothing but worker 
comb. You can cut out the drone-cell in 
the combs and insert worker if you like, but 
it would be rather expensive with a large 
number, and perhaps unnecessary. 








- REPORYS 


DISCOURAGING. 








ONE WHO HAS NOT MADE A FORTUNE AT BEE- 
KEEPING; WANTS TO SELL OUT. 
AM somewhat discouraged in the bee-business. 
I commenced three years ago with five colonies, 
which I bought for $20, thinking I could make 
a fortune inafew years. My stock increased 
double the first year, and I thought I was doing 
first rate in that line. But I never got any honey. 
I brought them through the winter and spring suc- 
cessfully. Now, thought J, I shall make itthis year. 
In time they commenced to swarm excessively. My 
stock increased, and some took to the woods. The 
spring passed off with no honey, and none in the 
jatter part of summer. They then commenced to 
swarm again. My hopes were for fall honey; but 
it was too dry and no honey, though my stock went 
into winter quarters in good condition, and I 
thought I should surely make it next year. The 
spring of 1888 came, and they commenced to swarm 
again, and have been swarming all the year. We 
have still no honey of any consequence, yet I have 
30 odd colonies in good condition, and am out nearly 
$100 for bees and supplies. If I bad a family it 
would break me up; but I am a batchelor, and I 
suppose I can standit. But I am getting discour- 
aged, and want to sell out. The honey is what I am 
after now, and not so many bees. 8. A. KIERSEY. 
Fort Smith, Ark., Sept. 10, 1888. 


Friend K., from your own statement I 
feel pretty certain that our expert honey- 
raisers would go into your locality and get a 
big crop. Your bees would not swarm un- 
less they gathered honey; and most of our 
veterans would, under such circumstances, 
manage to repress swarming by some means 
or other ; and I think you yourself will very 
soon get the upper hand if you do not get 
discouraged and sell out. I never knew the 
time when bees swarmed excessively when 
I could not get honey by good management. 





This has been the poorest season I ever knew for 
honey and swarms. Lots of bees will die this winter 
unless fed. What little honey we got was strong 
and dark. CHARLES E. HARDESTY. 

Connotton, O., Sept. 27, 1888. 


DISGUSTED WITH BEE-KEEPING, 

Please don’t send GLEANINGS. I am disgusted 
with the whole bee-business. I have spent four 
times as much money as 1 ever made out of it, and 
I Can't afford to spend any more. L.G. YEAGER. 

La Fayette, Ind., Sept. 4, 1888. 

Very likely, friend Y., it may be best for 
you to ee up bee-keeping ; but please bear 
in mind, that this life gives us many experi- 
ences just like yours in almost every indus- 





try or undertaking. How many are there 
who have gone into farming with just about 
the same result? Gardening, small-fruit 
raising, poultry-keeping, and, in fact, al- 
most any industry dependent on the mar- 
kets, the weather, etc., are liable to give 
just such results; and this is why it be- 
hooves us to commence first on a small 
scale, enlarging as we acquire experience 
and ability. 


A HEAVY HURRICANE IN CUBA, AND ITS EFFECTS. 

A heavy hurricane passed over this part of Cuba 
the night of Sept. 4th. Four out of ten of our bee- 
sheds were blown down. These aggregated about 
200 feet in length and 12 feet wide, and were covered 
with heavy tile. About 20 hives were so badly 
splintered and broken that nothing could be saved 
from them but kindling-wood and wax. About 30 
others were overturned and more or less broken; 
and although they lay under the debris from 36 to 60 
hours, fully exposed to robbers, yet the most of 
them have been saved so far. Mr. Dussaq’s direct 
loss will be hundreds of dollars, and the entire 
apiary more or less injured ata critical time of year. 

Havana, Cuba, Sept. 15, 1888. O. O. POPPLETON. 

And so, friend P., even if you are exempt 
from frost and snow you are subject to hur- 
ricanes; and even in Cuba, where flowers 
bloom the year round, bees are sometimes 
guilty of volting as well as with us. 


_ REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


ANOTHER BASSWOOD BELT IN MINNESOTA, ETC. 
HAVE noticed the difference there is in localities 
in regard to the honey-flow—some encouraging 
and some discouraging reports, while here in 
cold, frozen Northwest Minnesota we have had 
a good fair yield of honey the past three years 
that I have been keeping bees. It seems to me we 
are blest with about as many different honey-plants 
as any locality I know of. About the first that bees 
work on is willow and soft maple. Early in May 
the dandelions commence to bloom; pastures and 
roadsides are covered with these yellow flowers. 
Next, but not least, comes white clover, which usual- 
ly commences to bloom about the first of June. 
There is no place that I have seen that will equal it. 
It usually lasts till basswood is over. This we have 
here in abundance. It blooms from the Ist to the 
10th of July, lasting from 7to10days. Talk about 
the great basswood region of Wisconsin! I believe 
the great basswood belt of Minnesota, known as the 
“* Big Woods,’’ is equally good. It densely covers 

nearly four counties. F. B. JONES. 

Howard, Min.. Sept. 7, 1888. 


HONEY FROM CUCUMBER. 
We have 500 Ibs., mostly cucumber, capped honey, 
that is fine; 300 lbs. of extracted. Sykes & Son. 
Pinckney, Mich., Sept. 28, 1888. 


My bees are strong, and are making “lots” of 
honey now. T. H. KLOER. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 13, 1888. 


























ENCOURAGING FROM ALEXANDER FIDDES, THE IN- 
VENTOR OF THE ONE-PIECE SECTION. 
My bees are booming. I got over 2000 Ibs. in 
sections since the 20th of August, and still booming. 
Centralia, Ill., Sept. 20, 1888. A. FIDDES. 
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I obtained a good crop of honey this year. The 
amount was 7000 lbs. Wo. M. STREADER. 
Millwood, Va. 


I had 19 colonies, spring count, and I have 43 now; 
plenty of honey. I have sold some honey at 15 cts. 
per lb. J. W. TAYLOR. 

Ozan, Ark., Sept. 26, 1888. 


i$6 LBS. PER COLONY. 

Honey crop on the average was good. I think the 
main harvest is over. I have taken off 56 lbs. per 
hive so far, and could have secured more, but was 
short of section supers at the proper time. 

Emmons, Kan., Sept. 24, 1888. THos. B. EVANS. 


HONEY FROM THE POLYGONUM. 

I had 20 colonies, spring count. I obtained 20 
gallons of extracted, and 100 lbs. of comb (linden) 
honey, and 100 gallons of polygonum extracted, and 
I don’t know yet how much section honey from the 
polygonum. DANTEL E. ROBBINS. 

Payson, I11., Sept. 24, 1888. 


HONEY CROP UNUSALLY LARGE AND NICK. 

My honey crop this year is unusually large, and of 
fine quality. I gathered in June and July not less 
than 700 lbs., about half comb and half extracted 
honey, from 8 colonies, spring count. These were 
increased by natural swarming to 14 colonies. My 
honey is chiefly white clover, though I think tulip, 
poplar, basswood, and sumac contributed to it 
somewhat, but it is all very white and attractive. 

Media, Pa., Sept. 15, 1888. F. M. Ports. 


FROM DISCOURAGING TO ENCOURAGING. 

I started in the spring with 26 stocks. Some were 
weak, and some very weak. In the fore part of the 
season they seemed to devote all their time to 
brood-rearing and swarming. I had but little sur- 
plus from white clover and linn, and had concluded 
our cake would be dough again this season. I had 
fixed in my mind a rest for September, when all at 
once the boom came. I had togoto work and “turn 
up my spoon.”’ Result, 56 hives, all in good condi- 
tion to go into winter quarters. Honey is stacked 
around in different places and shapes, which ‘‘she”’ 
says is better this season than it has been for years. 

Garden Grove, Ia., Sept. 28,1888. Lewis M. Kos. 


NOLES AND QUERIES. 


THE GREAT STORM OF LOUISIANA. 
HE decennial storm of Aug. 29th injured our 
® young queens somewhat. Perhaps 100 were 
lost that were to be tested for spring. These 
decennial storms occurred as follows: Aug. 
10, 1856; Sept. 28, 1867; Sept. 1, 1879; Aug. 29, 
1888. They are always fearful, doing great damage 
to crops, etc. The cotton is half destroyed. Cane 
is flat and cornis ruined. There is rain daily—not 
rain, but floods of water. J. W. K. SHAw & Co. 
Loreauville, La., Sept. 6, 1888. 


{I am inclined to think these storms occur just 
about so often, rather by accident than because 
there is any thing periodical about it. Did you not 
have many other storms pretty nearly as bad, aside 
from aaa you have mentioned during those thirty 
years 




















SCRAPING SECTIONS. 
The best way to clean sections is in the case, if 
they fit the case as tight as they should. 
Rio Sta., Va., July 27, 1888. Jos. GRIFFIN. 





THAT BEE. 

About that bee that visited 204 blossoms of clover 
before he got aload, you asked me if Iwas sure 
he hadn't visited some before I had seen him. Iam 
pretty sure he hadn’t.—It has been the poorest 
honey season here that I have ever seen. 

CALVIN C. PHELPS. 

East Windsor Hill, Conn., Sept. 18, 1888. 


MORE ABOUT THE GRASSHOPPER BEE-EATER. 
Yes, grasshoppers do eat bees, for I saw one eat a 
whole bee. The grasshopper stood on the hive near 
the entrance until it had eaten the bee. Whether 
dead or alive when the grasshopper commenced, I 
can not tell. JOSEPH MASON. 
Wallace, De Kalb Co., Ill. 
{| f think Prof. Cook will have to take care of that 


grasshopper. It is rather out of our line, and | 
think the grasshopper was certainly ‘“‘out of order.’’| 


DRONE COMB FOR STORAGE. 

What makes bees build drone comb in the section 
honey-boxes? TIT have about 500 sections that were 
built with drone comb in the last ten days. 

Liberty, Mo., Sept. 1, 1888. 8S. W. WHITE. 

{Bees are apt to build drone comb when the inflow 
of nectar seems to be greater than their capacity 
for comb-building. The drone-cell is the natural 
cell for storage, and unless we use werker founda- 
tion they oftentimes run to the drone. Most bee- 


keepers prefer to have section honey built in 
worker-cells. | 


EARLY AND LATE MADE COMB. 

Why is the comb made during the last half of the 
honey-flow so much heavier than that made the 
first of the season? There is a marked difference. 
I mean suprlus comb. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Reviersville, O., Aug. 14, 1888. 

{Friend G., I had never thought of this matter un- 
til you suggested it; but I believe you are right, 
that the bees build heavier combs—that is, they use 
more wax late in the fall than in June and July. I 
can give no reason unless it is that the cooler 
weather makes it more difficult for them to draw 
the comb out thin. ] 

A FLAT, OR V-SHAPE TOP-BAR FOR BROOD-FRAMES 
~-WAICH ? 

Which is preferred in brood-frames, as a rule, by 
the majority of bee-keepers—those with flat top- 
bar, or those having triangular top-bar? I have 
seen some trouble this summer here with frames 
having a fiat top-bar, owing to their breaking down 
when filled very heavily. In such cases the top- 
bar sags down, and at last the comb breaks loose. 

Dallas, Tex., Aug. 11, 1888. A. BRANSHAW. 


{No doubt, friend B., the V-shaped guide adds 
strength to the top-bar; but it occupies a good deal 
of valuable space that might better be devoted to 
the storage of honey or to brood-rearing. Where 
the combs are wired, as a great part of those that 
are used are now made, there is no sagging of the 
top-bar, unless the diagonal wires are broken. } 





CHLORAL AS A REMEDY FOR BEE-STINGS. 
We copy the following from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer: 


MONTPELIER, IND., Sept. 28.—A_ fifteen-year-old 
son of James Alexander, nine miles north-west of 
this place, was stung by a bee. A short time after- 
ward he went to Poneto, three miles west. When 
the boy got to town the sting hurt him so that he 
went toa doctor, who administered chloral, seem- 
ingly without effect, until five doses had been giv- 
en, when the youth dropped off the chair on which 
he had been sitting, and expired in a short time. 


(There, friends, I think you can see pretty clearly 
that my advice of letting a bee-sting alone would 
have saved a life in at least one case. Think of 
killing a child with chloral because the pain of the 
sting was hard to bear for a little time!) 
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QUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
ph nee aw should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.” 


QUESTION NO. &2.—(a) Describe briefly your method 
of making winter food for bees. (b) What proportion 
of water to sugar have you found best? 


See No. 83. 


I never used any thing but honey for winter food. 
E. FRANCE. 

One pound of water to two of sugar. Bring toa 
boil. P. H. ELWoop. 


I endeavor to have them supplied with natural 
stores. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
One part of water to two of sugar, either by 
weight or measure. Heat until dissolved. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
Boil one gallon of water, and then stir in two gal- 
lons of sugar and a quart of extracted honey. 
: A. J. COOK. 
About a pint of water toa pound of sugar, or 
about 25 per cent of water added to good extracted 
honey. Cuas. F. MuUTH. 


We use best granulated sugar with about 5 lbs. of 
water to 10 lbs. of sugar, and add 10 to 20 % of 
honey. DADANT & SON. 

One part of water to two parts of granulated su- 
gar. Melt by a gentle heat, and add about a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar to each 2 pounds of 
sugar. PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Take 3% lbs. of water; bring toa boil, and stir in 
ten pounds of granulated sugar. Add one tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid, dissolved; bring to a boil 
again and feed as soon as cool enough. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

I made a tank, or strong box, to contain 2 bbls., 
with a close cover, and a faucet at the bottom. 
Into this tank I empty 1 bbl. of Aor C sugar. Pour 
over it % bbl. of boiling water, and stir well witha 
hoe. R. WILKIN. 


For winter food for bees I use granulated sugar. 
Though I have done a good deal of feeding, I can 
not give the exact proportion. I always gauge 
the quality by the advance of the season, using 
slightly thinner syrup if I feed early, and thicker if 
I feed late. GEO. GRIMM. 

a. I’m not sure but I prefer the way I’m doing 
this year, taking combs of honey from the fullest 
and giving to others. Otherwise, slowly stir 20 lbs. 
granulated sugar into 4 qts. boiling water, and 
when dissolved add an even teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid previously dissolved ina little water. b. One 
quart of water to 5 lbs. of sugar. C. C. MILLER. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have never fed a pound of sugar syrup for win- 
ter stores in my life, and can not answer any of the 
questions from &2 to 8 inclusive. My brother, who 
has charge of my apiary in lowa, was forced to 
feed syrup largely last season, and he reports to me 
that the colonies wintered on honey did better than 


those wintered on sugar syrup. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 


Three pounds of water to ten of granulated sugar, 
and tartaric acid as large as a hickory-nut, or, say, 
a level teaspoonful. There is a great deal of granu- 
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lated sugar that even then will crystallize after be- 
ing well boiled. To guard against this difficulty, 
mix honey one to two, or half and half. Honey 
from buckwheat or fall flower: is f:!!v the best for 
that purpose. JAMES HEDDON. 


a. My winter feed is combs of sealed honey. b. 
As indicated above, my formula is water 0, sugar 
0. This appears like a captious answer, but it is 
not really such. Itisa maxim of my bee-keeping, 
to avoid feeding whenever I possibly can; and I al- 
most always succeed in avoiding it. [have never 
even once in my life fed a colony sugar to winter 
them. I must confess, however, that I do some- 
times lose bees by starvation. E. E. Hasty. 


Well, friends, the above replies are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to me for many rea- 
sons. One part of water to two of sugar 
seems to be pretty nearly the general deci- 
sion; and I am glad to see that a man with 
the experience of R. Wilkin agrees with me 
mere oh that just as good syrup can be 
made by stirring up sugar and boiling water 
with a hoe, as to do it in any other way. 
Our good friend Hasty sometimes lets bees 
starve, but he never feeds for winter. May 
be he would be able to give us some bigger 
reports in honey-yields, even in his locality, 
were he a little more given to liberal feed- 
ing when it seems to be just what is needed. 


QUESTION NO. 83.—Have you found it necessary to 
bott the eyrtp for winter food? In either case, have 
you found that granulation was - wonew: by the ad- 
miazture of a small quantity of acid? 


E. E. Hasty. 
E. FRANCE. 


No experience. 
No experience in that line. 


Yes. I use asmall quantity of acid. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
No. Heat only until dissolved. Yes. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
1. No. 2. Yes. Acidor honey. We prefer honey. 


DADANT & SON. 
I have never used acid. I add honey to prevent 


candying. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I just boil it. I have found that acid and also ex- 
tracted honey prevents granulation. A. J. COOK. 


Yes. I would boil the syrup for winter food, but 
I would make it the consistency of ripe honey, and 
feed tolerably early. JAMES HEDDON. 


Not necessary, but highly advisable. Yes, tartar- 
ic acid or cream tartar will prevent granulation, 
and not injure the bees. JAMES A. GREEN. 


It needs to cook until the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved. This can be done without boiling. I have 
not used acid for many years. P. H. ELwoop. 


Itis not necessary to boil the syrup; use only 
just sufficient heat to dissolve the sugar. Yes. 
Cream of tartar or citric acid. PAuL L. VIALLON. 


Ihave not found it necessary to boil the syrup, 
but I think it best to heat it nearly to the boiling- 
point. I have never tried acid. GEO. GRIMM. 


I use granulated or A coffee sugar; make it the 
consistency of new honey, let it boil up so as to dis- 
solve all the crystals, and use no acids. 





CHAS. F. MUTH. 
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15 lbs. of water brought to a boil; 30 lbs. of gran- 
ulated sugar stirred in, and the whole again 
brought to a boil, after which set from the fire and 
stir in5lbs. of honey. This makes 50 lbs. of the 
best bee-feed which I know of. The honey pre- 
vents granulation. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have always boiled it. It might do as well with- 
out the boiling, but it would certainly be slower; 
and, besides, I want to feed it hot. The acid cer- 
tainly makes a difference, as I have, I think, prov- 
en; but I have had some granulate slightly, after 
adding acid. C. C. MILLER. 


About seventeen years since, while living at Ca- 
diz, O., I fed 31 bbls. of sugar in the fall. Ina little 
of this I used tartaric acid, and a little of it I boiled; 
but then there was so near no granulating in all 
this amount that I would not think of doing more 
than melting it well with boiling water. 

R. WILKIN. 


It will be seen by the above, that most of 
the friends either prefer or find it more con- 
venient to make syrup by boiling. At times 
certain samples of sugar granulate so as to 
rattle out of the cells, and fall to the bottom 
of the hive, to be carried out by the bees as 
useless rubbish ; but this has so seldom hap- 
poned in our experience that I do not be- 

ieve I would take the trouble to boil it or 
to add any kind of acid. I very much pre- 
fer the plan given us by Doolittle, of pre- 
venting the granulation by the addition of a 
small quantity of honey—that is, where we 
can have perfect assurance that this honey 
can not by any possible chance endanger 
giving us foul brood. 


QUESTION No. 84.—Mention by name the feeder you 
prefer. 


The Boardman feeder. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Heddon’s Excelsior. JAMES A. GREEN. 


Our feeder is a simple form of the Heddon feeder, 


and holds a dozen or more pounds. 
P. H. ELwoop. 


The Langstroth. The wooden butter-dish is also 
a good, cheap, and simple feeder. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
We use and prefer E. France’s feeder, the same 
as shown in A. I. Root’s price list as the pepper-box 
feeder. E. FRANCE. 


I very seldom use any feeders; but if I had to 
use any I would give the preference to J. M. 
Shuck’s. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


Of the few feeders that I have lying around, used 
on very rare occasions, it would not be fair to say 
that I prefer any kind. E. E. Hasty. 


A fruit-jar with perforated tin cover and a tin 
strip soldered around it, half an inch wide, to afford 
room for bees to cluster under, inverted overa 
hole above the cluster. CHaAs. F. MuTH. 


I prefer to feed by raising the front end of the 
hive and pouring in at the entrance just at night. 
If | were to use # feeder, and at the entrance, 1 
should prefer the one made by H. D. Cutting, Clin- 
ton, Mich. If to be used on top, and for large 
quantity, I would use the Heddon. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 





The one that somebody at Medina changed be- 
yond recognition. They’ve improved the feeder 
but spoiled my glory. C. C. MILLER. 


I will answer this question by a short article. 
It is the most perfect feeder I have any knowledge 
of; at least, after many changes and improvements 
it gives us perfect satisfaction. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think the feeder I use is called the pepper-box 
feeder. It is the size of a peach-can, with perforat- 
ed tin, and a can-screw on the bottom, encircled by 
arim of tin. It is placed over a hole in the honey- 
hoard. GEO. GRIMM. 

The White feeder, wrongly catled the Smith feed- 
er, in my book. I think itis perfection. It can be 
made of any size, is cheap, right over the cluster, 
and very convenient. After using it for years I 
have no criticism to offer. A. J. CooK. 


We use an inverted tin can with a cloth tied over 
the mouth. This feeder can not be refilled without 
moving it; but it places the food right next to the 
cluster, and the food is taken, even in cold weather. 
Other feeders will do better for spring feeding. 

DADANT & SON. 

A division-board feeder, made by nailing a thin 
board on both sides of a frame, they coming within 
% inch of the top. Make all soit will not leak, and 
you have the best feeder in the world. If you wish 
to feed fast, use several feeders; if slow, fill only to 
the amount required. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The name of the feeder that I prefer is a single- 
walled 8-frame, closed-bottomed portico Langstroth 
bee-hive. Foran engraving I refer you to ‘** Lang- 
stroth on the Honey-bee,” a copy of which I obtain- 
ed about 30 years ago when I first went into bee- 
business. Having purchased 72 colonies of Italian 
bees in the above style of hive from Adam Grimm, 
which I found made admirable feeders, if any of 
them were not honey-tight I lifted the bees out 
while I ran hot wax around the corners. To feed, I 
elevated the front end of the hive from two to five 
inches, and poured the feed in at the entrance. If 
some bees were smeared they easily crawled up on 
the combs, where others cleaned them off; besides, 
the bees could reach the honey nicely from the 
combs. In the absence of a portico hive I have 
sometimes shoved the combs alittle apart at one 
end, and poured the feed in from the top. 1 have with 
good satisfaction fed very strong colonies profuse- 
ly, even if already rich, and let them store away 
and seal over the empty combs from other hives, 
thus making a few colonies that were able to take 
care of themselves act as feeders for the weak. 
The sealed honey can be distributed at leisure. 
This I count an excellent way to store up surplus 
food in the fall. R. WILKIN. 

While it is quite likely that no one feeder 
will ever please all the bee-friends, or even 
a majority of them, I think the above testi- 
mony points pretty strongly to what Dr. 
Miller alludes to, figured in Our Own Apiary 
elsewhere, or the plan advocated by Dr. Ma- 
son and R. Wilkin; namely, making the 
hives sufficiently tight to pour the feed on 
the bottom-board while the front end is ele- 
vated a little. We have used at different 
times a shallow tin pan, to be set inside of 
the hives. Feed enough may be poured 
into this to come up to the bottom-bars of 
the frames, and no bees will get drowned. 
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The principal objection we have to find is 
the bother of putting it in and prion | it out. 
All arrangements for feeding on the bottom- 
board, where bees are disposed to rob, are 
more or less risky, especially in the hands 
of the novice. New hands at the business 
had better practice feeding by giving a pee | 
little at a time until they are sure they will 
not demoralize the whole apiary, and be- 
come disgusted with bee-keeping by raising 
an uproar in the neighborhood by bees 
quarreling. 


JOBAGCO (SWLUMIN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 








STOP USING TOBACCO, 

First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 


GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
pieces that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 
vacco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 


HERE is a neighbor bee-keeper of mine by the 
name of Luce who has used tobacco fora 
number of years. [ told him if he would 
stop using the weed you would send hima 
smoker. He said he did not know whether 

he could quit or not. He said he would try, so he 

cume down to-day and told me to order him a smo- 

ker; that he had quit the use of tobacco; and if he 

ever uses it again he will pay up. Please send it to 

me, and I will see that he gets it. 
Utica, Pa. 


My husband had used tobacco for fifteen years. 
Since reading GLEANINGS he has quit its use alto- 
gether. He said he would not ask fora smoker, 
because it looked too much like imposing on good 
nature. Butif you will send him a smoker I think 
it will encourage him never to use the weed again; 
and if he ever uses it again I will pay for the smo- 
ker. Mrs. E. J. SHAY. 

Thornton, W. Va. 


L. F. COUSINS. 


Please send a smoker to Mr. Payton, who has quit 
the use of tobacco. If he uses tobacco any more I 
will pay for the smoker. He makes the same prom- 
ise to pay you for the smoker if he ever uses tobac- 
co again. He is avery old man. I think he is 76 
years old, and has used tobacco nearly all his life; 
but he is determined to quit for the smoker, so 
please send it. W. J. DANIEL. 

Jeffersonville, Ky. 


I have been using tobacco for 15 years, though I 
was not as great asilave to it as some are. 1 con- 
cluded, after reading GLEANINGS, that I could quit. 
I have not used any for nearly three months, and I 
never expect to use it again. If you think I am 
worthy of a smoker, you may send it. If I ever 
use tobacco again I will pay for it. D.M.Swaim. 

Waveland, Ind. 


I saw your offer in a sample copy of GLEANINGS, 
about a month ago. I have subscribed since, and 
abandoned the use of tobacco, as my wife wished 
me to do, and now! almost hate myself for ever 











using such vile stuff. I have not touched a bit of it 

foramonth. If you think Iam entitled to a smo- 

ker, please send it along; and if I break my prom- 

ise I will pay you for the smoker. 
Carpenter, Ill. 


This is to certify that I quit the use of tobacco in 
and through the influence of the testimony in your 
paper. I used it 30 years. [ began in 1858, and used 
it until this spring, 1888, and if I ever use it again in 
any way I will pay you for the smoker which you 
send. ALEXANDER CRAUCH. 

Pinkstaff, Ill. 


Smoker is received all right. Thanks. Wife thinks 
it a daisy. I have tried it, and it works well. Friend 
Steinbrenner received his also, and states that if he 
resumes the use of tobacco he will remit 75 cts. So 
there is $1.50 due you if we break our promise. 

Hoboken, N. J. FRED’K HOLTKE. 
ONE REASON WHY A TOBACCO-USER DID NOT NEED 

A SMOKER WHEN HE QUIT. 

I have used tobacco since 1864, but have quit dur- 
ing the last few months. I do not wish a smoker, 
as all who quit can surely afford to buy their smok- 
ers with what they save in quitting the weed. 

Elsinore, Utah. N. B. BALDWIN. 


My father has been using tobacco for 40 years, 
and agrees to stop using it if you send him a smo- 
ker; and if he ever uses it again, he will pay for it. 

Swaburgh, Neb. BENS * W. MORELL. 
RESUMES THE USE OF TOBACCO, BUT PAYS FOR 

THE SMOKER. 

A few years ago lI received a smoker, on condi- 
tion that, if 1 used no more tobacco, it should cost 
me nothing, but if at any time I took up the habit 
again I should pay for the same. 

Long Point, Ill. 


Ep. E, SMITH. 


G. W. BILLINGS. 


I now write you to ask you to send my neighbor 
asmoker for his tobacco pledge; and if he ever 
uses it in any way again I will pay for the smoker. 

Birnamwood, Wis. E. A. EASTMAN. 


May God bless you, one and all, friends, 
and strengthen you in the stand you have 
taken against tobacco. A good many have 
found fault with our Tobacco Column, be- 
cause in some sense it seems to be paying a 
man for doing right. Well, even if it does 
offer the small sum of half a dollar, as a sort 
of reminder to those who give it up, that 
they have taken a pledge to the extent of 50 
cents, does not the above string of testimo- 
nies carry conviction to every lover of right- 
eousness, that this department is doing good 
work? Even the Judge of all the earth of- 
fers rewards and promises to those who do 
right, and in olden time he made his cove- 
nant with the children of men, and this 
covenant was nothing more than a sort of 
bargain or areward that was conditional. 
If humanity does not live up to the condi- 
tions, it forfeits the promises; and the 
friends who find it too tough for them to 
give up tobacco are 50 cts. out of pocket— 
not out of pocket exactly, for they have a 
smoker as an equivalent for the money, and 
what they have saved besides. I greatly 
ote de however, not to receive the 50 cents ; 

ut I hope that all who do break their 
pay e will remit promptly, and own up. 

{alfa dollar is a very small equivalent for 
a guilty conscience. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from BE pt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part lL, and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years Sas. In the former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, anda — of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 








CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








HERE are a good many ways to stop 
robbing, and almost all of them are 
good; but you have all read of the 
old, old adage, that ‘‘ prevention is 
better than cure.’”’ The best way to 

cure disease is to prevent it. The best way 
to do away with the effects of robbing is 
not.to let the bees get started. With the best 
management, however, bees do sometimes 
get ahead of their owner, and before he 
knows it they will have a weak gene f pret- 
ty badly used up. But, in general, how 
should we prevent it? Just as soon as the 
honey-flow has stopped, the entrance of the 
weaker colonies should be contracted ac- 
cording to their strength. The entrance to 
aone or two frame nucleus should be so 
small that only about two bees can pass at a 
time. Strong colonies will probably defend 
themselves with the entrance full width. 
Prevention also means to put all the sec- 
tions, combs, drippings, and bits of comb 
containing a little honey, into a receptacle 
where no bee can ego get at it. Itis 
not safe to leave the honey accessible ina 
bee-proof honey-house. Somebody will be 
pretty sure to leave the door open. Preven- 
tion means, also, that you should not let the 
bees get a sip at the honey while you are 
examining the hive. Many bad cases of 
robbing are started in just such a way. As 
to the means of stopping robbing, after it is 
once started, I leave that with the young 
folks, who, I see, have not touched very 
much on the prevention side of the matter. 
Remember, next time we want you to write 
about feeding. See Sept. 15th issue. 


CLOSING THE ENTRANCE WITH WIRE CLOTH TO 
STOP ROBBING. 

My papa has 10 stands of bees. When bees get to 

robbing, stop up the entrance with screen wire, 


tacked on little blocks. 
ROSELLA KENDALL, age 12. 


Milton Center, O., Aug. 27, 1888. 


THE WHITMAN FORCE-PUMP AS A SWARM-CATCHER. 
When our bees swarm, pa gets our Whitman 











force-pump and a pail of water as soon as possible, 
and when he thinks the bees are all.out that are 
coming out he throws the water up among them. 
They always settle on a tree. Then he gets a box 
or basket and shakes them down into it, or some- 
times he cuts a limb off and carries it to the front 
of the hive and shakes the bees off, and they goin 
without any trouble. He never lost a swarm yet 
when he did that way. HARRY KELLY. 

Colebrook, O. 


HOW PAPA BECAME A BEE-KEEPER. 

My father has kept bees for three years. He has 
now ll stands. He used tosay he would not keep 
bees, as they stung too hard. But one day astray 
swarm clustered on asmall tree near our house. 
He hived them, and by working with them he learn- 
ed to like bee-keeping and does not mind the 
stings. My father does not let the bees swarm 
more than once, if he can help it. He wants to 
keep them strong. I like to help him work with 
them. FORREST OVERHOLSER, age 12. 

Shenandoah, Ia., July 30, 1888. 


HOW PAPA KEEPS HIS BEES FROM SWARMING. 
My papa keeps bees. He has 30 hives, and is try- 
ing to keep them from swarming so they will make 
more honey. When they swarm, papa goes up in a 
tree and saws the limb off and brings it down very 
carefully, and shakes them on asheet in front of 
the hive they came out of. Then he catches the 
queen and puts her in a cage. The bees will go 
back in the old hive again. Sometimes he cuts the 
queen-celJs out. He has cut a good many out this 
summer. MAGGIE MCCARTRY, age 10. 
Madelia, Minn., July 28, 1888, 


THE KING AND QUEEN BEES. 

I go to school in Buffalo. Our lesson mentioned 
bees, and our teacher told the children there isa 
king and a queen bee that never go out of the 
hive, not even when a swarm goes out. I bavea 
hive of my own, andIam going to look for the 
king, and tell you what he looks like, as you never 
tell us about him. My queen goes out with the 
swarm. WILLIE KEAYES, age 8. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tell your teacher that there is something 
for her to learn about bees yet. It is true 
there is a queen, but there are a good won 
kings (or, more properly, drones), but bot 
do at times leave the house. Your teacher 
is like a good many others who have only a 
‘* smattering ”’ of a subject. 


SPRAYING SWARMS TO FETCH THEM DOWN. 

My brother sprinkles the bees with salt water to 
make them settle. I had a swarm that my brother 
gave me. I hived them, and they would not stay. 
I hived it a great many times. I succeeded, alas! 
when they got their queen killed. My brother uses 
a quart cup to put the bees in the hive, but I used 
the dipper that I had to sprinkle them with. My 
brother has 26 bee-hives. The bees are working on 
sumac. As it has rained, the old bunches with 
berries are putting out buds. It will last for a 
good while yet. Wa. MORGAN. 

Belton, Tex., Aug. 24, 1888. 


A BEE-ESCAPE, AND HOW IT CAN BE USED IN A 
CASE OF ROBBING. 

I will tell you how my pa stopped robbing when 

we had black bees, for then we were bothered 
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with robbers; but since we have used Italians we 
are not troubled with robbers and moth. Pa says 
they take care of themselves. He got the Simplici- 
ty hive, and he made him two robber-frames, as 
big around as the hive, and 2 inches high, with 
double cones made of wire cloth; and when it isa 
cvol day, so that pa can close the hive (for he is 
very careful not to close it on a warm day), then he 
moves the hives that are being robbed to another 
place, and puts an empty hive in its place and 
places one of the robber-frames beneath it, so that 
the robbers all goin and can not come out; but if 
it is too warm, then he lets the hive stand in its 
place, and puts the other frame under it so that 
the bees run out, but will not let them run in, and 
after a little while they give up; then he takes the 
frame away and lets our bees go in,if there are 
any out. 

Mr. Root, it was very kind in you to advise any 
one not to close the entrance of the hive on a 
warm day, inacase of robbing. I am sure that I 
would not. Our best swarm of black bees was be- 
ginning to get robbed, and it was a warm day. Pa 
closed up the hive, and it smothered the bees and 
melted down their combs. Since that he is very 
careful about closing hives ona warm day, for it 
was his best swarm. KATIE M. ZEHR, age 13. 

Indian River, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1888. 

Your plan of robbing is similar to Frank 
Reed’s, described in this department, only 
you carry out the principle a little further. 

our plan can be adapted to any hive, but 
it costs more. We have sent you the five- 
cent present you selected. : 


SETTING A COLONY IN THE CELLAR, TO STOP 
ROBBING ; SPRAYING WITH WATER TO 
BRING DOWN THE SWARM. 

On the 22d of this month, one hive of our bees 
swarmed. When we first saw them they were 
nearly all out. Mother watched for the queen to 
come out, while grandpa and I threw water on 
them. In a few minutes they settled on a willow 
limb near the house. The queen did not come out, 
so grandpa watched at the hive while mother went 
to the swarm to see if she could not find her 
there; she could not find her, so she set a hive 
down under them with a frame of brood in it, 
and a newspaper right in front of it. She then 
shook the bees in it and set it in the shade. This 
was about two o'clock. Father was away, and 
when he came home in the evening he found the 
queen had stayed in the old hive. Her wing was 

clipped, and she could not fly. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What will stop rob- 
bing?’’ I would say the best thing to do is to put 
the colony in the cellar for two or three days, then 
set them outin the evening among some bushes, 
or in some tall weeds. NONA JOHNSTON, age 11. 

Brock, Neb., Aug. 29, 1888. 


THROWING A SHEET OVER A ROBBED COLONY; A 
WIRE-CLOTH TUBE, AND HOW IT MAY BE 
USED TO STOP ROBBING. 

Mr. Root:—I read GLEANINGS, and you ask little 
boys how to stop robbing. The bees acted bad this 
spring. Father stopped it by closing the entrance 
almost up. Sometimes the swarm that is being 
robbed will not defend themselves. The way fath- 
er does is to put a large sheet over the whole hive, 
pinning down the four corners. He then raises 
the sheet up four invhesin front of the hive. The 








bees that belong to the hive go out and in, in regu- 
lar order, but the robbers go in and fill up; and 
when they come out of the hive they rise on the 
wing quick and get caught in the top of the sheet 
and stay there until father kills them or lets them 
go home just at night. Father bought two quarts 
of bees last spring, that were robbers, in a hive 
that had glass sides and top. They went out and in 
through an auger-hole bored in the front end, and 
then a piece of wire screen was rolled up and 
shoved clear into the hive, up even with the out- 
side. You ought to see the bees pour in, but not 
one came out. Father carried them two miles and 
gave them a frame of brood. They raised a queen, 
and in that way we got rid of all robbers. I have 
one swarm, and I got only 7 lbs. of box honey; but 
some of them are sick. They look black on the 
lower end, and all swell up and tremble. The oth- 
er bees drag them out. What ailsthem? No other 
swarm acts that way. Our bees are beauties, very 
yellow. FRANK REED, aged 8. 
Milford, Wis., Sept. 10, 1888. 


A wire-cloth tube for an auger-hole en- 
trance will no doubt work nicely when ap- 

lied in the manner you describe. In fact, 
it will operate somewhat on the plan ofa 
bee-escape ; but instead of letting the bees 
out and notin, it lets the robbers and the 
resident bees in and not out. If all or even the 
majority of the hives in use had auger-hole 
entrances, the idea could be put in practice 
quite largely. Many queen-rearing nucleus 
hives have only a round hole, and it is these 
hives that robbers take particular pains to 
pester. A cylinder of wire cloth, used as 
you suggest, would not only prevent rob- 
bers from leaving with their ill-gotten 
spoils, but it would hold them and perhaps 
ultimately make them residents of the 
nucleus; the robbers, then, instead of de- 
“eens could strengthen the hives in num- 

rs. After things become quiet, the wire 
tube should, of course, be removed, to al- 
low the inmates to go and return as of old. 
The peculiar twitching which you see 
os your bees is no doubt caused by the 
nameless bee-disease, described in the 
A BC of Bee Culture. 

In addition to the above, from_ Ernest, I 
want to say: My young friend Frank, you 
have given us some exceedingly valuable 
suggestions. I do know that sometimes 
two or three hundred bees get in such a 
fashion of following the apiarist about 
when he opens hives, that it might be worth 
a dollar or more to get entirely rid of them. 
Your father’s arrangement of a trap is ex- 
cellent, but the idea has been given before, 
several times. The suggestion, however, of 
carrying them away a couple of miles or 
more so as to get rid of them entirely, is, so 
far as I know, new, so we credit you half a 
dollar for the idea. I have made nuclei 
several times entirely from entrapped rob- 
bers ; but my experience has been that they 
stick to their old trade, more or less, as lon 
as they live. They never become hones 
bees. Moving them off where they could 
not get back to bother, it seems to me 
would be well worth the time and trouble. 
A wire tube, running two or three inches 
into the hive, will do the business to a dot ; 
that is, after the bees get well a going on 
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stolen sweets, they will pour right in 
through the wire tube, every last bee of 
them, and they will never get out again un- 
til you see fit to let them out. 


———nol Oe 


STOPPING ROBBING, WITH A WET 
SHEET. 





ANOTHER SWARMING-DEVICE. 

NE day our bees got to the honey in our bee- 
shop, and worked all day. So pa stopped up 
all the holes to keep them out, for he said it 
would cause them to rob. Sure enough, the 
next day in the afternoon they went to rob- 

bing. We heard a terrible buzzing outside the 
house, and ma told me to go and see what was the 
matter with the bees. I went to look, and there 
was a great lot of bees flying around. I started out 
through the yard, and there came about half a 
dozen against my bonnet. I started back for the 
house, and they followed me clear into the house. 
I went after pa. He came, and said they were rob- 
bing. He put on his veil and went out to see which 
colony they were robbing. He came back in the 
house and asked for asheet. I got him one, and he 
wet it and spread it over the hive. That soon set- 
tled them. Pa doesn't like to shut up the entrances 
on a hot day, because he is afraid it will melt the 
combs and smother the bees. CLARA M. STREBY. 
Paw Paw, W. Va, Aug. 28, 1888. 

a. In the Aug. 15th is- 
ni sue, page 654, friend 
Clara told us about 
y her papa’s hiving-box, 
and how he used it. 
Desiring to know more 
about its construction 
I requested her to 
have a_ photograph 
taken of it, and send 
it to us.to be engraved. 
Instead of a photo- 
graph Clara’ sent a 
drawing, which we 

ft reproduce. 

This swarming-box is made parrower at the bot- 
tom than it is at the top, as you see in the picture. 
Then a Simplicity frame is put in with comb init, 
the ends resting on the board which is cut down to 
fit the frame. It is doubtful whether the bees 
would go in were there not a honey-comb in it. 
When the bees are taken out to be put in the hive, 
the frame is just lifted out and put in too, for the 
bees to commence on. There is an auger-hole in 
the bottom of the box to put the end of this pole in, 
as you see it is made to fit, and these pieces on the 
sides are to hold the pole to its place. 

Paw Paw, W. Va. C. M. STREBY. 


Your description of the hiving - box is 
clear, and your drawing is good. I am 
lad to have our juvenile correspondents il- 
ustrate their ideas by drawings. To stimu- 
late other young friends who may under- 
stand some of the rudiments of drawing, 
and who might, without any very great diffi- 
culty, make a fair picture of what they are 
talking about, I hereby ask Clara to select 
any article she cad choose from our fifty- 
cent counter. Perhaps I should add, that 
the drawings must represent some practical 











implement connected with apiculture. Here 
is a chance, boys and girls, to get some nice 
present. Your papa, I am sure, has some real 
nice bee-fixings that no one knows any 
thing about. Let us see what a good de- 
scription and picture = can send along, 
concerning them.—Well, Clara, we can see 
at a glance how your papa has his swarm- 
ing-box made; and without any description 
we could almost see how it is to be used. If 
there is any thing which will attract a 
swarm of bees, it is a frame of unsealed 
larve. The swarming-box which you have 
illustrated could be pushed right against a 
cluster of bees, and a jar of the limb would 
probably dislodge them on to the comb, 
where they would be apt to adhere. When 
this comb is placed in the hive it would take 
with it probably two-thirds of the bees. For 
general convenience, however, I believe | 
should prefer the Manum device. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








“WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, THAT SHALL HE 
ALSO REAP.” 

HEN it is required of us that we be very cau- 
tious as to what kind of seed we sow. I shall 
take up and allude to the text only inan 
agricultural sense, and leave the moral part 
to others or to yourself. 

If you will take up a handful of what are called 
selected and screened seeds, and examine them 
closely, if small, under a microscope, you will be 
wonderfully surprised at their imperfections. You 
will almost exclaim, *“* There is none perfect, no, not 
one.”’ 

My attention has often been attracted to the im- 
perfect seed, mostly in cabbage. If you will but 
take a few in your hand and examine them closely. 
you will be serprised, and your surprise will not 
cease there if you will sow them in an especially 
prepared box in your greenhouse, and note closely 
what a great difference there is in their strength 
and vigor as they break through the ground. You 
follow them all along through, and you will see the 
difference all through their growth to maturity. I 
have no doubt but that you have observed the 
above, and you will see the same great difference 
in radishes. 

Rich land, good cultivation, and plenty of water, 
will make a wonderful difference in their growth; 
but seed is of vital importance, and the very foun- 
dation to success in good gardening. 

In regard to good cabbage seed, [ should greatly 
prefer to pay as high as $50.00 per pound, and get 
good and perfect seed, grown from good and perfect 
heads. These heads, during their seed growth, 
should have most if not all of the side branches re- 
moved before their blooming, and only the central 
stalk allowed to bloom and seed, causing all the vi- 
tality of the stalk to be thrown into only so much 
as could be perfectly developed, so that, at seed- 
gathering, there would not be more than a fourth 
of the number of seeds, but larger, and far heavier 
tothe same number of seeds. For such cabbage 
seed it would be far cheaper to any market garden- 
er to pay $50.00 per pound than to take seed, as or- 
dinarily grown, as a gift; for with good and perfect 
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seed, and they from stock of a true and tried pedi- 
gree, there can be adifference of at least one-fourth 
in the increased production, and often far more; 
hence the importance to gardeners to know that 
they can obtain such seeds; and the seed-grower 
who can and will grow such seeds, and have the 
gardener know that such seed is grown, will cer- 
tainly find a ready market for his productions. 

You well know the vital importance to successful 
honey production is in the seed (the queen) after 
nature has produced the flora. So it is with good 
and perfect seed. [have drawn this out to some 
length, but Ican not stop until I say to you that I 
hope you may conclude to give us eight pages of 
* garden sass’”’in each issue, and I would suggest 
that you tax us 25 cents additional yearly, for there 
is not one in 100 or even 500 of your subscribers who 
is not more or less interested in the work of tilling 
the ground in some of its various ways. So,if you 
please, give us some gardening along with bee- 
keeping. There are many of your subscribers who 
can give us good and wholesome advice as to what 
to plant; how, when, and where, all of which would 
be new and original to manyof us. Let us have 
some garden-talk this winter, along with bees and 
honey. Take up our text, and see what can be 
gathered toward the production of good and per- 
fect seed. I have read, I think in the American 
Agriculturist, of the vast difference it would make 
in the corn crop of the United States if every farm- 
er would get some and plant only good and perfect 
seed. So great would be the difference that there 
would be almost each year a gain of 10 per cent 
in the crop through good seed alone. 

Altoona, Fla., Sept. 29, 1888. JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 


Very good, friend C. You have given us 
a pretty good agricultural sermon from that 
grand old text that has so many applications. 
We will try to give you the eight pages, but 
we do not want any extra 25 cents. know 
how great is the difference in seed, for I 
have watched the matter just as you have. 
Our Mr. Walker, who is an old English 
gardener, constantly insists, when we are 
putting out cabbage and celery plants, that 
a good strong plant will make a crop, while 
a poor plant is a waste of time and money. 
I used to think he was somewhat notional, 
but lately I have made up my mind that he 
was pretty nearly right. hen how shall 
we get good strong plants enough to cover 
our ground? A great deal depends on the 
soil and care of the transplanting - bed ; 
but very likely good large ae healthy 
seeds would go a great way toward success. 
In saving our kidney beans, we put them 
through a sieve so as to make two grades 
—the very largest beans and the medium 
size. Now,I do not know whether these 
large ones will make a better bean - plant 
ornot. The purchaser certainly would not 
get so many seeds fora quart, but I am in- 
clined to think that it is with beans and many 
other seeds as it is with potatoes. A large 
potato cut to one eye will certainly give bet- 
ter results than small potatoes cut to one 
eye, or planted whole, or any other way; 
at least, in a majority of seasons. Another 
ee : Suppose we have small cabbage seed. 

y giving it a little more time and plenty of 
room, can we not get just as good a plant as 
the large plump seed furnishes? Perhaps so; 








but large plump seed would surely be ahead 
where the chances are equal, as they usually 
are. It seems very likely, friend C., that it 
would pay to pay a good deal extra for large, 

rfect, plump seeds ; and there is one thing 
hat we can all of us do—send for samples 
of the seeds we want, before purchasing. 
Youcan get this sample by purchasing a 
five-cent package, then compare the seeds 
with those obtained from different seeds- 
men, and purchase the best. When you 
make your order, be sure to state that the 
seeds sent must be fully equal to the five- 
cent sample package. This may take time 
and trouble; but I think it will pay in the 
end. Any seedsman ought to be willing to 
furnish a sample of any of the seeds he deals 
in, for five cents. Where a good many sam- 
ples are wanted, perhaps he could do better 
than that. 


MUSHROOMS; HOW TO TELL THE EDIBLE SORTS 
FROM THE POISONOUS, ETC. 

In Oct. sth No. of GLEANINGS, page 772, 1887, 
you told us that Neighbor H. informed you that, on 
one of his farms, mushrooms were so plentiful he 
gathered atubful in just a little while. And you 
said that, if the readers of GLEANINGS were not 
familiar with mushrooms, you would tell them some- 
thing about them. I write to call your attention to 
it. Please tell us how they can be grown in the open 
air in the summer time, and all about them. 

N. L. GERRISH. 

Nottingham Center, N. H., Sept. 24, 1888. 

Friend G., I believe there are several vari- 
eties of edible mushrooms ; but in our vi- 
cinity only one is used. This one, when it 
first comes through the ground, looks like a 
white ball: but on pulling it, it proves to 
be a little cup, or cap, slipped over the stem, 
or stalk. Now, there is a poisonous mush- 
room that grows where large quantities of 
stable manure have been scattered over the 
ground. These very much resemble the 

ood ones when they first come up, except 
in the following points : The edible kind is 
always pink on the under side when young, 
and dark-colored or black when they get 
large enough so as to spread out like an um- 
brella; while the white ones,or poisonous 
kinds, are always pure white. Another 
thing, the poisonous kind have aring around 
the stalk, which looks so much like the 
slide on an umbrella, that moves up and 
down the handle, that children often call 
this kind little umbrellas. The edible kind 
also has a pleasant smell, as if it might be 

ood for food, while the poisonous kind has 
ittle or no smell at all. The edible kind 
seldom grows on heavily manured ground. 
It is mostly found on old pasture lands. 
They generaly make their appearance after a 
wet syell of weather in the fall. About the 
time chestnuts begin to fallis the time for 
mushrooms, yet they often appear much 
earlier. Mushroons are nearer in taste, and 
in strength-giving qualities for food, to a 
meat diet, than any other plant that grows. 
We consider them as nice as oysters. They 
are often cooked in the same way. When 
we used to go chestnuting, and got a good 
way from home at dinner time, we would 
build a fire of little sticks, where it could do 
no harm, and gather mushrooms and lay 
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them on the glowing embers or coals, upside 
down, or cup side upward. We usually car- 
ried along a paper of salt in our pdckets, 
which was sprinkled inside the mushroom 
cup. In the cooking process this cup filled 
with a liquid, or broth. When done brown 
this little mushroom cup with its spoonful 
of broth inside was to me about the most 
delicious food I ever ate. 

Your question, friend G., in regard to 
growing mushrooms in the open air, strikes, 
it seems to me, upon a great unexplored 
field. While mushrooms sell readily from 
25 cents to $1.00 a pound, or even higher, in 
large cities, no one has yet, that I know of, 
worked out the conditions necessary for 
growing them outdoors. They are grown 
under benches in greenhouses, and in cel- 
lars and caves, without any trouble. Why 
they should not be grown outdoors, exactly 
as wild mushrooms grow outdoors, is more 
than I can tell. They require special con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture, and 
this is why it is only occasionally we have a 

ood season for mushrooms. I believe there 
is no vegetable known that commands any 
thing like the price of mushrooms, and yet 
few | grea grow them at all. Last win- 
ter I saw them growing among a bed of 
radishes in a greenhouse in Columbus. 
Mushrooms had been grown on the bed be- 
fore the radish crop, and these, therefore, 
came up like any other plant among the 
radishes. If any of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS can give us any further information 
on ma th! the points touched on above, we 
shall be very glad of it. 

The friend who writes the next letter, 
sent it once before ; but he indulged in some 
remarks that I thought objectionable, there- 
fore it was returned to him. In place he 
sends another, with the following title: 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
Re-written, and the stings ali plucked out. 


On turning to the department of GLEANINGS 
which I seldom read (no tault of yours), 1 found 
you had been to friend Terry’s. I was glad, for I 
got something of what I wanted, about that straw- 
berry-bed of his. I am interested in strawberry 
culture, in a small way, as well as bee culture. 
Mine is the Sharpless. They did not have the ad- 
vantage of clover sod, and to weed them this sea- 
son sorely tried my wife, on whom the task fell, 
to keep weeds down, a baby quiet, other seven 
babies nearly grown up to forty, and to wait on 
the old “chap.” 1 am a railroad man, and~I 
have no day to call my own save the one on which 
“God rested from all the works which he made.” 
While fair, they have not made the growth of vine 
I could wish. I want a talk on this industry by 
yourself, in which I want you totake up the sub- 
ject of the best fertilizer. How will nitrate of soda 
do, applied next spring? My two grocers ship 
strawberries from Chicago here. I thought, “Try 
and meet this want.”’ 

Now about the bees: I have my coat off, inguir- 
ing for the twin brothers in bee-keeping, friends 
Hutchinson and Heddon. I should like to get 
hold of the latter. May be I had better get the 
size of his boots first. Iam an imported Irishman, 
though not quarrelsome. I have been in a “ scrim- 


mage,’’ but as I am five and forty, perhaps I had 
better go slow. 

Well, Jamie, my boy, 1 want to tell you that last 
falll fed most of my bees your pet winter rations. 
1 did it up according to your book—wintered in a 
cosy cellar under the kitchen. Then what hap- 
pened? 

AND THEY DIED. 

I had other bees which were not fed your ‘* War- 
ner’s Safe Cure.” To these I fed two-year-old-honey. 
Well, what happened to this batch? As your Amer- 
ican young ladies say, they did ‘just splendid.” 
These were all in one cellar, save one old L. hive 
that l was afraid to lift. It had had bees in it for 
27 years, and, like that great mastodon which I 
found when tiling here, it crumbled at the touch. 
Even this hive, single-walled, pervious to the ele- 
ments, came out tiptop. Now, what have you and 
all syrup doctors to, say? A friend of yours and 
mine also writes me, “ I bave no use for this syrup 
business. Cellar wintering is am innovation on 
bee-nature;’’ and while I shall be compelled to try 
that method this winter again, I will adopt outdoor 
wintering as soon as possible. I have fed my bees 
when they ought to have been feeding me. I kept 
them strong. A honey-flow came four weeks ago. 
They quit their syrup, and gave me6 per cent on 
my entire investment. Lam glad that I took care 
of those creatures God gave me, and did not starve 
them to death as did my neighbors. 

Beason, Ill. JAMES HAMILTON. 


Well done, friend H. I am afraid you 
did not get all the “little stings” plucked 
out, after all; but then you give them in 
such a pleasant vein of good nature that I 
guess no one will be hurt or even offended, 
so we have given your article entire. | 
should be very glad indeed if I could tell you 
more about the use of chemical fertilizers 
for the strawberry. I have tried nitrate of 
soda, but I have not been able to see that it 
produced very much effect. The strawber- 
ries made a very good growth, and bore 
well, but yet only a little if any better than 
those that did not have it. On the spinach, 
the nitrate of soda made the poorest end of 
the patch catch up and go ahead of the best 
end. I have never seen any thing so sure 
and certain with strawberries, especially 
with the Sharpless, as well-rotted stable 
manure. I ama little surprised at your ex- 
perience in feeding sugar. If you used 

anulated sugar for your feed, the result is 

ifferent from any thing I have ever had ex- 
perience -with. {am inclined to think we 
shall find the reason somewhere else than 
because they had sugar stores instead of old 
honey. If your locality is as warm in win- 
ter, and as changeable as ours, there will be 
very good reason why your friend should 
call cellar wintering an *‘ innovation on na- 
ture.’’ Six per cent on your investment is a 
result better than the most of us have made 
with bees during the past two years. I like 
your idea of taking care of the creatures 
God gave you. 


CANTALOUPE MELONS BY THE ACRE; ALSO SOME- 
THING ABOUT THE LMPORTANCE OF HAVING 
TRUE SEED. 

Mr. Root:—I wish to talk a litthe more to you 
about melons. We are in the center of the best 





melon region in the North; and Knox County, Ind., 
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is fast becoming famous for her great and excel- 
lent watermelons, there being hundreds of car- 
loads shipped from this county yearly. We are be- 
ginning the raising of nutmeg melons. My man 
and myself have gathered and shipped, from 5% 
acres of cantaloupes, 16,000 this year, and there are 
about 4000 more yet to gather. There were two 
carloads of them. We shipped to Dwyer & Vhay, 
Detroit, Mich.,and they wired us that they were 
selling at 5 and 6 cts. each for the first carload, and 
the other car is on the way there now. Well, this 
looks pretty big; but if we had had pure seed we 
could have done better, as some of the seed was 
mixed with cucumber seed, and some wus those 
long banana melons which were worse than worth- 
less to us. I estimate the loss by these seeds at 
2000, which brings the total yield, average, over 
5000 per acre. Now, I want you to furnish us with 
good pure seed next year. The seed was not 
bought of you, but of a seedman who deals world- 
wide. Some of our seed was from Atlee Burpee, 
and were pure. Their ‘‘ New Market” is about the 
proper size, and of excellent quality, but rather 
smooth. What the trade wants is just such a mel- 
on as the above, only more netted. If you have 
any improvement over the above we want it. 

Now, Mr. Root, I suppose that a great many will 
embark in the business here and elsewhere, and 
for a little time the business will be overdone; and 
perhaps some would hesitate to publish the above 
facts, for fear that his business would be ruined; 
but as the information I have received from others 
has benefited me more than I shall ever be able to 
give in return, I very cheerfully give you the 
above. 

We have 140 colonies, having started with 95 in 
the spring. Bees began swarming in April, and 
have swarmed at different times since, with very 
little swarming in June. They swarmed in July as 
the result of ball-willow, and water and nutmeg 
melon bloom, there being about 600 acres of mel- 
ons in this vicinity this season. They made but 
very little surplus—just enough to make a few of 
them swarm. There is at present almost nothing 
they can get, except the juice of broken melons in 
the fields. They seize upon them in great numbers 
as fast as they are broken open. I believe water- 
melon juice (ean you suggest a better name than 
juice?) is perfectly wholesome for bees, as we had a 
severe drouth here last here, and for two weeks the 
bees in most colonies at my home yard had to sub- 
sist on watermelons almost entirely, and then after- 
ward gathered quite a crop of late fall honey, while 
my out-apiary was without range of any melon 
fields, and a great many young bees starved, and 
some left the hives, so that they became very weak 
before I became aware of their condition. Only 
about half of them gathered any surplus in the 
autumn, though they had the best late range. I be- 
lieve bees will winter well on syrup made from 
watermelons. There are always many which are 
not fit to ship, which could be utilized in this way 
if safe. I will say, that I lost only 3 colonies out of 
98 last winter, and they were 3-frame nuclei, hav- 
ing wintered five 3-frame successfully. 

Emison, Ind., Aug. 15, 1888. A. WITTENMYER. 

Thank you, friend W. I, too, have found 
out the importance of having true seed for 
raising melons for market; but I am sorry 
to say that most of the melon seed we have 
been able to get is not as true as it should 





be; and from what W. J. Green, of the 
Ohio Experiment Station, tells us, I should 
not daré to save melon seed from our own 
raising. We not only have all kinds of 
melons, cucumbers, and squashes in the 
same field, but we have millions of bees go- 
ing from one flower to another. It seems to 
me that the only way to get melon seed true, 
will be to raise one kind by itself, so far re- 
mote from other sorts that the bees will not 
mix them; and I confess I do not see how 
it is going to be managed unless one farmer 
raises one and only one kind of melons, and 
another, further off than the range of 
bees’ flight, takes another kind. Our large 
seedsmen might possibly have this done; 
and when we come across a seedsman who 
does do it, we had better hold fast to him. 
I am glad to have you give us so good a re- 
port of Atlee Burpee. 


WORK FOR OCTOBER, ETC. 


We have been very fortunate in the way 
of frosts, in our locality. Our first killing 
frost occurred on the night of the 10th; but 
reports at the Columbus convention brought 
to light the fact that we are in a favored lo- 
cality. Even on the Experimental Farm, 
on the night of the 4th they not only had 
a heavy frost, but a freeze as_ well, 
while here in Medina we did not have frost 
enough to hurt lima beans, tomatoes, pep- 

rs, ete. Il was surprised at this, for Co- 
umbus is toward 100 miles further south 
than we are. At the above date, my wife 
was in Lebanon, Laclede Co., Missouri 
(200 miles or more south of St. Louis), and 
she reports that the frost there killed 
all the melon-vines, while ours here were 
unharmed. I suppose this exemption from 
frost is on account of our proximity to 
Lake Erie. Well, even if the frost did not 
come till Oct. 10th, it taught us some les- 
sons. The frost was quite severe. Water 
was frozen so it would hold up in little pud- 
dles, and the ground in some places would 
almost hold a horse. The lima beans were 
finished, except some that, where the poles 
were broken off, the vines were down on the 
ground. Lay your vines on the ground 
when a frost is expected, and they will 
suffer but little harm. Tomatoes, where 
the foliage was quite heavy, were unharm- 
ed,and may ripen still if we have warm 
sunshiny weather. Our worst blunder was 
in leaving our Concord grapes over the bee- 
hives. I had warning, though, but I told 
these friends that frosts in October just made 
grapes sweeter. They are not spoiled, but 
next to the skin the flavor is impaired quite 
a little. We had over 200 pounds of large 
fine grapes, and only a very few of them 
had been gathered. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN OCTOBER. 


After the last evening of our bee-keepetrs’ 
convention, an invitation was sent us from 
the Horticultural Society to meet with them 
after their own society had adjourned. As 
the subject under discussion was strawber- 
ries, I was very much interested in it in- 
deed; especially that part pertaining to 
putting out strawberries in October. Some 
one present mentioned that, on the Experi- 
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mental Grounds, they secured quite a crop 
of berries from a planting that was made in 
October, 1887. I was so much interested in 
this that I wrote to Professor W. J. Green, 
who replies as follows : 

Mr. A. I. Root :— 

Regarding the Crescent strawberry-bed mention- 
ed at the horticultural meeting, I can simply say that 
the plants were set 6 in. apart in the rows, early in 
October, and made but little growth before winter. 
They were mulched in December, with wheat 
straw. No cultivation was given in the spring, but 
weeds were pulled as they appeared. Soil is moder- 
ately rich. The yield was at the rate of forty bush- 
els per acre at the second picking. Record of total 
yield, not kept. October is too late to set straw- 
berry-plants in this latitude, for the best results; 
but this example shows that strawberries may be- 
come a profitable second crop, even though the 
ground can not be cleared before October. The va- 
riety had much to do with the result, and it is not 
probable that many other varieties would prove at 
all satisfactory if treated in the same manner. 
Columbus, O., Oct. 11, 1888. W. J. GREEN. 


In addition to the above, I want to say 
that we have not only put out strawberries 
in October, but have kept on planting 
through November and even into December. 
One year when there was nothing else for 
our ye to do, they set out strawberries, 
even when the ground was frozen so much 
in the morning that they could not get the 
— in till noon. I think we took upa 
ump of dirt by means of a trowel, a 
with the plants. Nearly all of them lived, 
and they gave us quite a few berries the sea- 
son after. They were mulched during win- 
ter. This matter of mulching is one that 
interests me greatly Ihave so many times 
had plants do just as well without mulchin 
that [ have been a little skeptical in regar 
to it. I presume, however, that nearly all 
such plants must be mulched or the frost 
would throw them out of the ground. Some- 
body has suggested that a single handful of 
forest-leaves laid directly over the plant will 
gf ar freezing out. The leaves must be 
eld in place by a rr little dirt. They wiii 
be so thoroughly rotted by spring that the 
plants will push right through them, and 
a do not need to go over them to remove 
he mulching. Who has had experience in 
this line? 

One reason why it is desirable to put out 
strawberry-plants in the fall is because the 
com is clear of a crop, generally in excel- 
ent condition to work, and the gardener 
has more time at his disposal than in the 
spring, and often more well- rotted stable 
manure also. I always enjoy putting ina 
crop when I have time and facilities to do 
it, Just to my notion, and these frosty nights 
give me renewed energy and vigor and en- 
jJoyment in working the soil, and doing any 
thing that can be done profitably. 


GIVING WELL-KNOWN SEEDS NEW NAMES, BTC. 
Mr. Root:—I want to tell you about some beans 
that [have. You like to work in the garden; and, 
if Iam not mistaken, you like to plant some new 
and different things, so I will send you a few beans, 
There won’t be enough for your dinner, but if you 


for a good many meals. They are very prolific. 
We call them the Jessie bean. It was rather late 
when we planted our garden, but the beans were 
ripe three or four weeks ago. 1 will tell you why 
we call them the Jessie bean. I have only one girl. 
She is sixteen now. When alittle girl, about seven 
years of age, she found a pail of beans which her 
grandpa had put away in the chamber. They 
were like Joseph's coat, of many colors. My 
little girl played with them a long time, picking 
out the different colors, until, getting tired, she left 
them, but brought a fewin her little hand to me. 
She said, ‘‘Mamma, can’t I plant these?” Now, I 
think it is best to please the little ones when we 
can. I told hertosave them until warm weather. 
In the spring we let little Jessie plant her beans. 
We were surprised when they got ripe, there were 
80 many of them. I have taken pairs to plant 
them every year, planting them as early as possible, 
alsc saving the best seed. We prefer them to any 
other for a bush bean. If any of the readers of 
GLEANINGS would like enough for one or two hills I 
will send them, if stamps are sent to pay for post- 
age, etc.; also give name. 

Just a word about bees: We put ours in the cel- 
lar last fall. They wintered well, and are gather- 
ing more honey this year than last. 

MRS. JENNIE M. JOHNSON. 

Groom’s Corners, Sara. Co., N. Y., Aug. 23, 1888. 


Thanks for your kind letter; but may | 
suggest, my good friend, that, in coinin 
new names for something that may be we 
known to seedsmen, we oftentimes unwit- 
tingly add to the confusion now existing, 
not only among seedsmen, but among the 
arent gardening public at large? While I 

o not recognize the bean you send, I feel 
pretty certain that it is already classified 
among the names in our seed-catalogues. 
The size and general appearance are much 
the same as the black-seeded dwarf German 
wax bean; and as color of seed is only a 
sport of nature, oftentimes, the bean you 
have is substantially the one I have men- 
tioned. 


KEEPING CELERY OVER WINTER IN HOT-BEDS OR 
COLD-FRAMES, 

Will celery, if small, make a marketable product 
if taken up at the usual time and imbedded ina 
fresh-made hot-bed packed in? Would it grow and 
blanch? Would it pay? L. F. ATWOOD. 

Tallmadge, O., Oct. 8, 1888. 


I am glad to be able to tell you, friend A.., 
that we did exactly the thing you mention, 
last winter. We did not use a _ hot-bed, 
however, but simply packed the celery close 
together in a bed of very rich ground, close 
to the side of our factory, and covered it 
with sash. It grew more or less all winter ; 
and in February and March, when none 
was to be hadin the market here, we got 
40 cts.a pound forit. In this way you can 
keep it all winter without a bit of trouble. 
When spring came it showed a strong dis- 
position to run up to seed as soon as the 
weather was warm enough for it to grow 
briskly. I think it will pay very well, if 
oe ean get 30 or 40 cts. a pound for it. 

here good celery, wintered over in celery- 
houses, is to be had in the market, at a 





wil] save them to plant you will soon have enough 


moderate price, it might not pay. 
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@UR exes. 


As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.—ISA. 55: 9. 


HEN I first, on bended knee, promis- 

ed the God of the universe that I 

would obey him if he would make 
known to me that there was a God 

above who cared for his creatures, I 
commenced reading the New Testament. I 
have before told you of the wonderful way 
in which the book of Matthew seemed to 
speak to me, personally and individually. 
Well, after reading the New Testament all 
through, my wife and I commenced at the 
beginning of the Bible and read itall. For 
some years before this I had been skeptical- 
ly inclined ; had talked with skeptical men, 
and had read to some extent scientific works 
that taught, either directly or indirectly, in 
a way that seemed to ignore the Bible, 
therefore it was nothing strange that I found 
many passages in Genesis, Exodus, and 
Numbers, that not only puzzled me greatly, 
but tempted me many times to decide that 
this Old-Testament history must be, a good 
deal of it, superstition and foolish tradition. 
I am sorry to say, that I read the Arabian 
Nights through several times before I ever 
read the Bible through one time; and it 
therefore seemed to me as though a great 
many passages in the Bible were either bor- 
rowed from the Arabian Nights or written 
after the fashion of it. Again and again I 
prayed for light in regard to certain pas- 
sages, and I went to my pastor and told him 
my difficulties and troubles. After such 
visits I felt a good deal relieved; but still 
there were passages that seemed to me to be 
so unreasonable and so totally absurd that 
the best I could do was to drop them for the 
time being, with the faint hope that, at some 
time in the future, light of some kind might 
be shed on them. I say faint hope, because 
the hope was very faint indeed. I expected 
that my skeptical friends would sooner or 
later bring up these passages and quote them 
to me, and then make sport of me when I 
was obliged to confess that I was totally un- 
able to reconcile them with truth and rea- 
son. To my surprise, however, I never 
heard these passages mentioned at all; and 
when I expected that Robert G. Ingersoll 
would at once make a great lever of these 
very troublesome passages, I have been sur- 
prised again and again to see that he grap- 
pled only with things that are feeble and 
childlike in comparison. In fact, the very 
points that he has dwelt on, so far as I am 
aware, were those that were, many of them, 
as plain to me as the light of day. One of 
the passages that at one time seemed as if 
it were written with letters of fire across the- 
sky, on purpose to warn me, and save me 
from the gulf that yawned before my unwa- 
7 feet, was one of the very passages that 
skeptics have assailed and ridiculed. The 
passage is this: ‘If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.’’ Well, 
the moment ay eye caught that passage, 

G 





after asking to tell me what 1 must do, 
I knew at once. Mind you, I do not say I 


decided at once, for there was no decided 
about it, for I knew it was the answer to my 
prayer. Before I could take up my cross 
and follow Christ I must cut o 3 3 right- 
hand sin and cast it away from me. In fact, 
I had once unconsciously stated by the words 
of my mouth just where I stood; that is, I 
did once say out loud that I would rather be 
deprived of my right hand than to ee up 
what 1 knew I must give up before I coul 
be a Christian.’ It made me shiver a little 
when | used the expression, and especially 
when I thought of it afterward, for it told 
me in plain words just how thoroughly and 
helplessly I was chained, and in bondage to 
Satan. I do not know but Satan chuckled 
us he heard me confess myself so totally in 
his power. Wesometimes speak of confess- 
ing Christ before men. Now, I tell you, 
friends, there is such a thing as confessin 
Satan before men; and I firmly believe tha 
bad weak men do sometimes unconsciously 
give such testimony. I repeated the pas- 
sage over and over. In anguish of spirit I 
preges God to help me to give up my right 
1and unflinchingly. I hardly need tell you 
that it was not very long before I rejoiced 
in freedom from bondage, and then I| loved 
to think of and dwell upon the fact that 
through him | was made conqueror and vic- 
tor over Satan. Just imagine, then, my 
feelings when some skeptic quoted those 
glorious words of Christ Jesus our Savior as 
a sample of the unreasonable teachings of 
the Bible. I said inwardly, ‘‘ May God have 
mercy on your poor weak understanding, if 
it seems to you that that passage is one of 
the hard ones!’ And it has seemed so al- 
most right along since I have been standing 
up freely and boldly for Christ Jesus instead 
of for Satan. Those who have sought to 
assail the Holy Scriptures have, by some 
strange freak that I can not explain, got hold 
of promises that are precious to many of us. 
Well, dear readers, it is getting to be to- 
ward twenty years since I first read the Old 
Testament through. I think the interna- 
tional Sunday-school lessons have gone over 
these same passages the third time—may be 
more—since then; and although these old 
troubles still remain to a great extent (1 
mean the difficulty I have in understanding 
and explaining the teachings of the Old 
Testament as the word of God), I rejoice to 
tell you that they get plainer and once 
every time I go over it; and during this last 
time I begin to get such wonderful glimpses 
of God's mene one glory, even in that 
part of the Bible Where the children of Isra- 
el are taken to the promised land, that I 
have now the courage to tell you of some 
of those passages that have troubled me so 
much. | have feared heretofore to mention 
them, because it might suggest difficulties 
to some child seeking the way, that he had 
not met before, but I believe God will give 
me grace to speak them boldly, and I have 
faith to believe he will help me to interpret 
them in a way that will strengthen, instead of 
harm, every one of my friends and readers. 
To commence, then, it always seemed to 
me very strange and singular that the great 
God of the universe should condescend to 
waste his time with such a thankless and 
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graceless lot of “street Arabs,” | think I 
might almost call them, as he had for his 
people. Before I leave that expression, 
** street Arabs.”’ however, I want to tell you 
that, during these studies, the conviction 
has been forcing itself upon my mind, again 
and again, that, to come right down to it, 
A. I. Root is himself more of a “ street 
Arab” in truth than any thing else. God 
was patient and kind and long-suffering 
with those children of the wilderness, ages 
ago; and in the same way he has been kind 
and patient and long-suffering with at least 
one child I know of, so much like those in 
his disposition and nature that it is hard 
telling which of the two is the worse. There 
is this difference, however: J have had the 
advantage of Christian parentage, and of 
living in an enlightened and Christian age, 
which they had not. A parent once tried to 
have a son of his stay at home and be a far- 
mer, and accept of his father a goodly farm 
as a free gift. His son, however, had his 
own ideas, and would not accept the farm 
nor listen to any of his counsel. The father 
was greatly surprised as well as grieved, and 
made the remark that he could not_under- 
stand why it was, that, when he tried to put 
the bread to the son’s mouth, he would not 
take it. I have often thought of this before 
in the figure before us. God strove with the 
children of Jacob, and tried to feed them 
with the bread of heaven, but they would 
not have it. They preferred to go after 
their own lusts. He planned not only for 
their temporal wants, but for their spiritual 
and mental needs. He purposed to unfold 
to them the hidden treasures of knowledge, 
and to lead them to the promised land—a 
land flowing with milk and arn’ They 
were, however, such a stiff-necked, contra- 
ry, stubborn, thankless, evil-minded set that 
it was up-hill work, I tell you. Even the 
great God of the universe himself was baffled 
again and again in his attempts to make 
them behave with any sort of decency at all. 
At times they seemed to have a spark of di- 
vinity in their composition, and made great 
resolves, and took solemn oaths of obedi- 
ence ; but while Moses had gone to the top 
of Sinai to receive the commandments cut 
in stone, they even made haste to break the 
first and most important commandment of 
all. In fact, the history of the whole hu- 
man race shows hardly a parallel of deprav- 
ity. Moses could hardly believe it of his 
fellow-men and kindred; and when the 
spectacle was submitted to his own eyes and 
ears, in righteous indignation he threw the 
tablets of stone to the ground and broke 
them. What was the use of keeping them 
any longer? There, right before him, with 
Aaron as their leader, they had trampled 
under foot their promises and the obligation 
they had taken. For the time being it 
seems as if Moses himself said by his action, 
‘** Well, we might as well give it all up and 
quit. Tf you think best to wipe them off 
rom the face of the earth as entirely hope- 
less, I have nothing at all to say.” 


Moses’ real true self soon came upper- 
most, however, and he begged piconet to 
have them ere He even proposed that 
he be taken if they might be tried a little 





while woug ps and here Moses shines out, a 
glorious figure of a mediator between God 
and man. He gives us a glimpse of Christ 
Jesus himself, when he came to this world 
on a similar errand. 
_ Something strange now begins to appear 
in this history of God’s dealings with the 
human family. In the promises which he 
ve to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to 
oses also, no distinct word is said of any 
future life beyond this. In fact, there is 
very little allusion to it. It is true, he 
speaks about their being gathered to their 
fathers; but that might mean simple 
death. Some writer has said, there is not a 
passage in the Old Testament that holds out 
any distinct promise of a bereafter. I pre- 
sume, however, there are differences of 
opinion in by gar to the meaning of certain 
passages and promises. If the Old Testa- 
ment does not have much to say in regard 
to the future life, the fact stands forth all 
the stronger, that, in the plan of the re- 
demption of the human family, this work 
was reserved for Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God. It seems, in fact, to have been a part 
of his mission ; and when, on the mount of 
transtiguration, we see Moses and Elijah 
talking with Jesus, indicating that they 
were still not only in existence, but that 
they had been all along down these ages, 
and, furthermore, that they were fully in- 
formed in regard to the progress of God’s 
work in this world, then we begin to geta 
ne of God’s plan from the beginning. 
hrist boldly and positively declared that 
this life is only a preparatory one for a 
greater and grander awakening beyond the 
grave. 

_When a young Christian starts out to turn 
his back on evil and sin, and to follow 
Christ, he commences a conflict ; and as he 
fights the good fight he begins to discover a 
wonderful likeness between the evil in him- 
self and the Savior’s love, to God’s dealings 
with the children of Israel. To the proud 
and self-righteous man of the world who 
openly and boldly declares he is not aware 
of having left any duty undischarged, there 
is nothing in the Old Testament to attract 
him. It is only to those who have been 
rahi to be pure in heart—those who 
have, like David, gone down on their knees 
in agony of prayer, beseeching God to 
‘‘create in meaclean heart, and renew a 
right spirit within me,” that these truths 
become apparent. 

One passage in the Old Testament stum- 
bled me particularly. In fact, I felt afraid 
to read it over; when, however, our com- 
mittee for selecting our Sunday-school les- 
sons a as it seemed to me, chose a les- 
son including that passage, I felt a little 
surprised at their procedure. I expected 
that, when we came to study this lesson, a 
great many, and especially the younger 
ones, would call up this passage and com- 
plain of it. It did not seem to strike any 
one, however, as it struck myself. Tere is 
the passage : 

And it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth 
by, that I will put thee in acleft of the rock, and 


will cover thee with my hand while I pass by. And 
I will take away my hand, and thou shalt see my 
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back parts; but my face shall not be seen.—Ex. 
33: 22, 23. 


My trouble came in this way: Moses had 
plead with God to see him face to face, or, 
at least, I had that impression from read-_ 
ing the chapter. Inasmuch, however, as | 
God had said that no human being should 
see him face to face and live, he objected ; | 
but in answer to Moses’ importunity he | 
finally declares as in the passage above. He | 
consented to let him see his ** back parts,” | 
but not his face. When I began I tried to 
reconcile difficult passages, as I got to them, | 
with sense and reason, but I found a good 
many hard things to getover. I concluded, 
however, to submit patiently, and to accept | 
every thing I came to,as far as I could, 
without letting those remarks I had heard 
uttered by skeptics get before my mental 
vision, and drive me back. But when I 
came to this passage, it seemed so very 
much like some of the passages in the Ara- 
bian Nights, or like some fable or idle tale, 
I could only say, **‘God help me to under- 
stand this strange and inexplicable figure 
introduced in the book which I am trying 
to believe is the word of God.” As I have 
told you, the prayer did not seem to be an- | 
swered. Every time I looked at it, the) 
passage seemed to be a puzzle, and as hard 
to reconcile with truth and reason as it had 
been in the first place. In one sense, how- 
ever, the passage did me good. It helped | 
me to be humble; yes, it made me to be) 


meek. When somebody turned upon me, | 


| came the revelation. The prayer was being 
_ answered when I did not know it, andin a 


way ever so much better for all persons con- 
cerned than the way in which I had planned 
it. Many and many a time are we moved to 
praise him for having so mercifully placed 
us in the cleft of the rock, that we might 
better bear the trials that we are called upon 
to pass through. A hymn has been com- 
posed in regard to this very expression : 

Rock of Ages, clett for me, 

Let me hide myselt in thee. 

A careful examination of the passage in 
question shows that Moses did not ask to 
ste God himself face to face. Moses was 
one of those characters that constantly de- 


'mand proof. Again and again he besought 


God for more positive evidence. He knew 
the people thoroughly, therefore he asked 
God repeatedly to give bim fuller particu- 
lars of his plans and purposes; and it was 
in a line with this request that he said, 
**T beseech thee, show me thy glory.’’ In 
answer to this. the Lord says, *t I will make 
allmy goodness pass before thee.’ But it 
seems that Moses was not able to behold 
even the glory uf the Lord, therefore he was 
posse in the cleft of the rock. The vision 
e was permitted to see, however, was 


probably sufficient, for he seems to have had 
ever afler a greater faith and a better un- 
| derstanding of God's purposes and designs. 


I have often heard my mother mention that, 


_in her younger days, she was for atime un- 


decided in regard to spiritual matters. | 





and asked me to defend my new stand, to| am pained to be obliged to say that her 
be honest and truthful I was obliged to ad- | father was one of the prominent skeptics of 
mit that I was not master of the mysteries | that vicinity, and was known for wiles 
of God’s holy word. I could not stand up| around as an upright man in all bis deal 
and boast of my ability to prove my posi- | with his fellow-men, but one who seemed to 
tion, and to demonstrate it as I would some- | delight in assailing Christianity and the 
thing in mathematics and mechanics, or | Bible whenever opportunity presented. In 
even in bees. When aman tried to bluff) spite of this, my mother became a Christian 
me by telling me that there was no queen) at an early age, and she was probably 
in the hive, and that I knew it, I soon had | twelve or fourteen when she made ita very 
him under my thumb by way of argument. | earnest subject of prayer that God would 


God evidently did not see fit to give me per- | 
mission to speak of the Bible in this way. | 
It was a wholesome check on my naturally 
overbearing and sometimes intolerant spir- | 
it, and it taught me humility. 


I have sometimes wondered if these pas- | 
sages were not purposely placed in the Bible | 
to keep us humble. Well, the passage now | 
teaches. me still another thing. God mi 
pleased to have us plead with him. Yes, he | 
is pleased to have us importunate. Christ 
shows this in several parables. It is our 
business to pray and wait. After the crisis 
is gone by—in fact, after we, with our nar- 
row and feeble views, have forgotten how 
we struggled in prayer over the same mat- 
ter, then the answer to prayer is unfolded. 





ive her plain evidence of the truth of his 
10ly word—so plain that she never need be 
undecided uor troubled about it again. 

Now, is it not possible that Moses’ aiti- 
tude at the time in question was very much 
like hers? She was so much troubled about 
it that she prayed again and again for clear, 
unmistakable evidence. The poe was 
granted. In answer,God gave her such a 
bright, vivid, and happy experience that it 
has lasted through her life, and shines from 
her face even now in her old age. Every 
one who meets her is impressed with her 
bright faith; and that bright faith has 
shone from my mother’s face ever since I 
can remember. The glimpse of God’s glory 
that he gave her in answer to her earnest 


God removes his hand, as it were, and per- agg has lasted through a long life, and 
mits us to catch a glimpse of his glory and | has been the means of bringing her way- 
his wisdom, after that glory and wisdom has | ward children one by one, with scarcely an 
gone by and done its work. The most | exception. to the faith whereon her hopes 
wonderful answers to prayer that have ever | are rooted and grounded; and yet, dear 
been within my experience, have come in friends, this very passage that stumbled me 
this way. When I had forgotten the mat-|—that has stumbled me for years—now 
ter—perhaps given it up, or decided with | shines out one of the brightest and grandest 
meekness and humility that, if God did not | passages in the Old Testament. God gave 
see best to give me what I had been asking | Moses the glimpse that be prayed for. My 
for, I would try to be happy without it, then! mother’s prayer was answered exactly in 
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the same way; and, my poor doubting and 
stumbling friend, he is just as ready to give 
you the same kind of evidence as he was to 
give it to every faithful child of his, thou- 
sands of years ago. 

Another thing in Old-Testament history 
that troubled me was this matter of the use 
of blood—sprinkling it upon the clothing, etc. 
In one place Aaron is commanded to take 
the blood in a basin and sprinkle it upon 
the clothing of the people 2s well as upon 
the altar. These passages continued to 
trouble me, because I could see nothing in 
it except a superstitious rite, without sense 
or reason. In our recent studies, the explana- 
tion has come out something like this: 

In the childhood of the human family it 
very soon beame necessary to use object- 
lessons as reminders. For instance: When 
two were are making a trade nowadays, 
they will often pay a certain amount down 
to “bind the bargain’’ as we call it. One 
says: ‘Here is a dollar to bind the bargain, 
that there may be no backing out.’ The 
one hands out the coin, and the other accepts 
it, and by this act the bargain is ratified. 
If there is any backing out, the one could 
say, ‘‘Did I not hand to you a dollar to bind 
the bargain, and didn’t you by that act of 
accepting it consent ?”? Instead of paying 
down part of the amount in cash, we often 
resort to writing, and sometimes both par- 
ties sign a piece of writing. Well, in olden 
time a favorite way of binding a bargain 
was to sprinkle blood upon the clothing ; and 
we are told that,among heathen nations, 
this practice is still preserved to a certain 
extent. <A spot of blood, witnessed by both 
parties, can be referred to as an evidence of 
the agreement. Well,God made a_ good 
many bargains and agreements with his 
children ; and as they were notorious for 
breaking these bargains, Moses was direct- 
ed to ratify them, or to impress it upon 
their minds by the time-honored custom of 
sprinkling blood. They could readily re- 
member this ceremony, or ordinance, and 
the blood would be a remembrance or mem- 
orial of the fact. In the same way, baptism 
fixes upon the mind the fact that the per- 
son has accepted Christ as the Savior. I 
often ask the inmates of our jail, ‘‘Are you 
a Christian ?’”’ or, ‘“‘Have you ever been a 
Christian?”’ Very often they can not re- 
member very much of any thing. Some of 
them do not know whether their parents 
are living or not; and sometimes they do 
not know where nor when they were born; 
but I never met a man yet who could not 
say at once whether or not he had been bap- 
tized. In the same way,the sprinklin 
of blood fixes the event, the promise, anc 
the agreement, in the mind so it can never be 
obliterated. My friends, it is a grand thing 
for us to be able to know definitely what 

greements and promises we have made in 
life; and when it is a convenant between 
God and man, I tell you it is a sacred mat- 
ter indeed. Now, with these suggestions 
does not this matter of blood-sprinkling 
assume a far different phase ? 

And almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood; and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion.—HEB. 9: 22, 


Our OwN APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE NEW FEEDER. 
aie nat the friends who met me 








at the national convention at Colum- 

bus stated they were sorry | had stop- 

ped this department. I wish to say 

right here, that I have not intended to 
drop it altogether, but there has been such a 
pile of good matter that I decided to hold it 
over for a while. If | omit this department 
occasionally it will only be to give place to 
other and more important matter. 

Now, then, to business. On page 304 for 
1887, perhaps you will remember Dr. C. C. 
Miller described, and illustrated with dia- 
grams, a feeder which he had just gotten : ‘ 
and although he had not then tried it he 
was very sanguine as to its success. On 

age 638 of the current volume he describes 

ow well he likes it after giving it a fair 
trial in the apiary, and asks us to test it 
here at the Home of the Honey-Bees. This 
I proceeded to do at once. 

For the benefit of those of our readers 
who may not remember just exactly how 
Miller’s feeder is constructed, I will remark 
that it is simply a shallow box fitted to go 
inside of a T super. The sides are double, 
affording a passageway to the feed. The 
feeder was made of }, stuff, and so con- 
structed that the bees were enabled to gain 
access to the syrup, only by the two side 
passages. 

Desiring to have some feeders made on 
the Miller plan, I showed a sample furnish- 
ed by the doctor, to the foreman of our 
wood-working department, Mr. Warner. 
He at once appreciated some of its good 
features, but at the same time his mechani- 
cal eye recognized some defects in its mode 
of construction—defects which seemed to 
him great enough to render it difficult for 
the average bee-keeper to nail them togeth- 
er from stuff in the flat. Being made of 
such light material, it would be impractica- 
ble to send them made up, to customers. 
Another defect was, that it required wide 
boards and the very best and clearest lum- 
ber. Now, wide boards are expensive, cost- 
ing more than the same amount of lumber 
in two or three narrow pieces. Mr. War- 
ner not only dispenses with a wide board 
entirely, but has succeeded in improving 
the feeder practically in several other ways. 
Dr. Miller, in speaking of Warner’s im- 
provements, writes thus : 

Friend Ernest: 

I sent you a full description of my feeder, one of 
the very few things that I looked upon with some 
little degree of complacency as being my own, 
trusting that, as a matter of honor, you would 
leave me in undisturbed possession of my hard- 
earned laurels; but, taking advantage of my trust- 
ing nature, you have gone to work and so changed 
my feeder that it will never again be recognized us 
mine, and my fond dream that I might go down to 
posterity as the inventor of Miller’s feeder is rude- 
ly and for ever dispelled. It makes me almost 
wish I could stay where I am, and not go down to 





posterity atall. * * * Tam, perhaps, more 
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delighted with Warner's imprevement on the feed- 
er than I have shown myself. 


Marengo, Ill. C. C. MILLER. 





MILLER’S FEEDER, WITH WARNER'S IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

The above represents the feeder and its 
manner of construction. It is made just 
large enough to go nicely into a Langstroth 
upper story. As many are using 8-frame 
hives, we think best to make its outside 
width 12 inches instead of 154. This would 
make it possible to use the feeder in either 
the 8 or 10 frame hives. The end torn 
away gives some idea of the manner in 
which the bees get access to the feed. 


A 
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Above is a cross-section which represents 
this a little more exactly. The arrows in- 
dicate the direction the bees take in eS. 
ing up and down to the feed. You will ob- 
serve the bottom is raised a bee-space, so 
that it can be used either upon a honey- 
board or set directly upon the brood-nest it- 
self. Now, Mr. Warner’s improvement 
consists in making the bottom of two pieces, 
X and Y, and locating the passageway to the 
feed through the center of the feeder, in- 
stead of having a passage at each of the 
sides. You will at once recognize the ad- 
vantage. First, it dispenses with the wide 
board ; and, second, the passageway, as a 
general rule, will be directly over the clus- 
ter. With most feeders of that kind, the 
bees are obliged to pass through to the ends 
or outsides, and sometimes in coo] weather 
they will refuse to do this, as Dr. Miller has 
already explained on page 638. The cover, 
A, confines the heat and prevents any pos- 
sibility of the bees getting into the main divi- 
sion of the syrup. On the inside and lower 
edge of the sides, B. some narrow strips of 
wire cloth are tacked, so that the bees will 
be unable to pass into the two large recep- 
tacles of the feeder,even when the syrup 
is entirely exhausted. This wire cloth is 
not absolutely necessary, but is a conven- 
ience. The pieces, 8, X, Y, B, A,are a!l ex- 
actly of the same length, the two ends be- 
ing nailed on to each of the two pieces. 
This makes it possible to lessen the cost of 
making and sawing up the stuff. In cross- 
cutting, it is necessary to set the saw but 
twice—once in cutting off the pieces 8, B, 
etc., and again in cutting off the ends to the 
proper length. This arrangement, you will 
notice, saves a good deal of time. If the 
pieces had to be cut various lengths, there 



































would be a chance for a little variation, and 
consequently it would be much more diffi- 
cult to make a syrup-tight receptacle. 

SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES. 

Some of the advantages of this feeder, as 
proven by practical experience in our own 
apiary, briefly enumerated, are as follows: 

(1) The central passageway, affording ac- 
cess to the syrup direetly over the center of 
the brood-nest, closely covered by the board 
A in Fig. 2 to confine the heat, renders this 
feeder well adapted to cold-weather feeding. 
One serious defect with many feeders is, that 
the bees are obliged to go too far from the 
cluster during cool nights in order to get 
the food. As heat rises it is naturally a very 
warm place in the central passageway. 

(2) It is made entirely of wood,a non- 
conductor of heat. My experiments in 
feeding have demonstrated in my mind, be- 
yond all possibility of doubt, that a feed- 
er all of wood is very much preferable to 
one made of glass or metal. Bees in cool 
weather will sometimes take feed from 
wooden feeders, when they will absolutely 
refuse to pay any attention to feeders made 
of tin or glass. 

(8) Large amounts can be fed at a time. 
The feeder, when nearly full, holds 25 Ibs. 
of syrup,and, when necessary to feed a 
large or smal] amount, it is very easy to es- 
timate when the feeder contains 20, 15, or 
even 10 lbs. of feed. When we went over 
our colonies recently we marked on each 
slate about how much feed each colony 
would require in order to have the requisite 
amount of stores. Some slates were marked 
5, others 10, 15,20, 25, ete. If a colony re- 
quired 15 lbs. of syrup, we filled the feeder 
a little over half full. If 10 lbs.,a_ little 
less than half full,and soon. Thus all the 
feeding that a colony required could be done 
at one time, whether a large or small amount, 
and in less time than it takes to tell you. 

(4) This feeder is as cheap,if not the 
cheapest for the amount it will feed atatime, 
as any feeder with which I am acquainted. 
For prices you are referred to Special Notices 
elsewhere. The use of narrow boards, and 
the absence of inside floats and other contriv- 
ances for peavonteay bees from being drown- 
ed in the syrup itself, reduces the expense of 
the material when compared with other 
feeders holding a like amount. We were 
obliged this year to feed something like 4 
barrels of sugar, and we now have what 
ax ay otherwise have been along disagree- 
able job allfinished and complete in about 
one-third or one-fourth the time it usually 
takes us. 


DR. MILLER’S VISIT AT THE HOME OF THE 
HONEY-BEES. 

We have had a very pleasant visit from 
Dr. C. C. Miller, who stopped off at Medi- 
na,en route for the convention held at Co- 
lumbus. I met him at the train, and then 
inquired what was his pleasure. 

‘* IT want to see that new extractor.” 

** But,” said I, ‘don’t you want to see 
some of the folks ?”’ 

** No, let me see the extractor first, and I 
will see the folks afterward.” 
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We immediately proceeded to the tinshop, 
where we talked, speculated, theorized, and 
experimented upon the feasibility and pos- 
sibilities of the extractor. Very soon we 
were joined by A. I. R. and J. T. C., who 
had heard that friend M. had arrived. 

Everybody in our establishment seemed 
to know the doctor, and there was a gener- 
al desire expressed on all sides to hear him 
sing at the noon service. This he did in 
his characteristic way. We requested him 
to sing some of his old songs, which he had 
rendered to us on former occasions—** The 
Rock that is Higher than I,” ‘*‘ The Land 0° 
the Leel ’’ (The Land of the Blessed), ‘* My 
Bright Happy Home,” and “I’m Wearin’ 
awa’, Jean.”” The last 7 especially was 
enjoyed and appreciated. If you ever have 
an opportunity of hearing the doctor sing, 
ask him to rehearse before you those songs. 
After you have heard them once you will 
want to hear them again and again. The 
words and the melody are such that, the 
more you hear them, the more you want to 
hear them. Of course, the doctor and I 
talked about ‘lots o’ things’’—extractors, 
feeders, supers, and, it seems to me, almost 
every thing connected vitally with our pur- 
suit. Although he has been in the business 
for many years, his enthusiasm has not 
waned one whit. 
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When thou poonee through the waters, I will be with thee; 
aa ene the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.-IsalAH 





The new Constitution of the N. A. B. K. A. was 
adopted at its last meeting in Columbus. 





STATISTICS. 

We had intended to insert another batch of 
statistics in this issue; but for some reason, only a 
trifle over half of our correspondents so far have 
responded to the statistical blanks sent out. We 
presume hardly time enough has elapsed for all of 
the reports to reach us; but if there are any among 
our corps of statistical reporters who have not yet 
reported we shall be obliged to them if they will 
take heed to this reminder, and hustle along their 
reports. 


THOMAS B. BLOW. 

Mr. Taomas B. BLOW, of Welwyn, Herts, Eng- 
land, a bee-keeper and supply-dealer, started Sept. 
19th on the steamer City of Rome, for a visit of eight 


weeks in America among American bee-keepers. | 


Mr. Blow has traveled quite extensively through 
Europe, and visited noted bee-keepers. He now 
proposes to increase his bee-keeping acquaintance 
with his American cousins. He writes us that 





among others he will pay us a visit,and we now 
expect him almost daily. We shall be glad to wel- 
come him here at the Home of the Honey-Bees. 


BUCKWHEAT AN A HONEY-PLANT. 

THE editor of he Canadian Honey Producer,in his 
issue for October, reports 10 lbs. of honey in a sin- 
gle day by one colony, from buckwheat. The day 
was showery, so the bees were enabled to work on 
it from morning till night. Now, friends, where is 
there a plant in our whole list of plants, that are 
raised for honey alone, that has given a yield like 
this? I venture to say, that no one has ever yet 
given us any thing like it. We should like to have 
friend Holterman tell us more about it Was the 
buckwheat the new Japanese, the silverhull, or the 
old-fashioned kind? _ 


THE CONDITION OF THE BEES IN SCOTLAND AND 
ENGLAND; THE OUTLOOK. 

We learn from the Bee-Keepers’ Record of Oct. 1, 
edited by W. B. Carrand Wm. Raitt, that the pros- 
pects are any thing but encouraging. Ina leading 
editorial, W. B. C., from Cheshire, Eng., says: 

In all our experience we can not recall a time when bees 
were in so deplorable a condition as now. . . Notwithstand 
ing the fact that skilled bee-keepers are now so numerous 
and sugar so cheap: we may safely assert that more colonies 
of bees will perish this winter in the United Kingdom, unless 
assistance be given, than has ever happened before in the his 
tory of the craft. 

Wm. Raitt writes concerning the season in Scot- 
land: ‘So far as we have yet learned from private 
sources, the early honey season has been a com- 


parative failure.” _ 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION SONGS. 

THE second of the songs which were rendered by 
Dr. C. C. Miller at the convention in Columbus is 
inserted elsewhere. Both of them were well re- 
ceived, and it was evident to all present that both 
the words and music were possessed of no ordinary 
merit. The doctor sent copies of both songs to 
George F. Root, whose name is almost a household 
word in every family where music is appreciated. 
It will be remembered that Mr. R. is the author of 
Root’s “ Curriculum.” Ina letter which Mr. Root 
wrote to Dr. Miller, dated Sept. 27, he says: 


Tam glad to hear from you, and to get your songs. 
They are characteristic and good. 
Yours truly, very, Gro. F. Root. 


Such a statement from this source will be appre- 
ciated. Remember that not only the words, but the 
music is original. 


SPECTACLES VERSUS ILLUMINATING OIL. 

I HAVE just made a discovery. No doubt some of 
the older friends will smile at it, especially when I 
tell you that, although I have sold spectacles for 
years, I have never discovered, until I was obliged 
to use them myself, that with them you can read 
comfortably with an amount of light that would 
not enable us to read at all without them. I have 
never used spectacles at all until within the past 
few weeks, and I have put off using them for some 
time because I knew it would be a great trouble for 
me to keep track of them—they would always be 
somewhere else when wanted. My first trouble was 
at our teachers’ meeting. As we sat around the 
coal fire, with the light from the chandelier over- 
head giving ample light for all the rest to read with- 
out difficulty, I had to give up, for I could not read 
even my allotted verse until a kind brother handed 
me his specs; and I was quite surprised to find that 
there was plenty of light with their aid, although 
I could not read at all without them. I have been 
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astonished to find that even our ten-cent spectacles 
and nose-giasses afford such wonderful relief dur- 
ing these dark autumn days. When there is plenty 
of daylight I have no difficulty in reading almost 
any thing with the naked eye, except that I have to 
hold it at pretty nearly arm’s length when the print 
is rather fine. 


EDITORS OF BEE-PAPERS ON FRATERNAL TERMS. 

THE last American Bee Journal has come to hand, 
bright and newsy with its convention items. The 
editor of that journal, among other things, says 
some very pleasant things of us and ours. It is not 
so much what is said, but the kindly spirit which ani- 
mated those expressions, that pleases us. How 
gratifying it is, that editors of bee-papers, unlike 
some in other pursuits, can say kind things of each 
other, and not exhibit signs of jealousy. By the 
way, immediately after the adjournment of the 
convention, the hall where the association met was 
occupied by a glee-club of who sang in the interest 
of one of the great political parties. See page 788. 
The great majority of the members of the con- 
vention remained to listen to the singing (which 
was very fine), and accordingly took seats on one 
side of the singers. Quite by accident, the editors 
of the representative bee-papers sat in a line so 
straight, indeed, that, if acannon-ball had been fired 
along that line it would have swept them all down. 
It was Hutchinson, we believe, who first called at- 
tention to this phalanx of editors. Let's see: There 
was Holterman, of the Canadian Honey Producer; 
Newman, of the A. B. J.; Hutchinson, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, and your humble servants. This 
little incident, quite accidental in itself, represents 
the fraternal feeling that exists among us, we feel 
sure; and God grant that editors of the bee-papers 
may never feel ashamed to sit together and be 
“*kind o’ decent.”’ 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 
Just before the honey season opened last June, 
when everybody wanted every thing without a 
moment's delay, we received the following letter : 


A. I. Root:—Will you please send me the brood-frames and 
section boxes for 6 Simplicity hives! | have the 12 empty 
hives, oe to 6 two-story, which 1 want complete. I bought 
of Lowell Hummer, Esq., ‘and he had not the fixtures, but re- 
quested me to write you for them. Please send immediately 
by express, C. O. D., to Marydell, Md., via Del. & Ches. 
and oblige Yours very truly, THOMAS B. JOHNS. 

og pa ville, Maryland. 

—-Please drop me a card when you ship. T. B. J. 


You will notice that the above order makes a 
pretty heavy package to go by express: but as our 
friend underscored “ immediately,” and plainly or- 
dered by express, we decided to send the goods as 
he directed, especially as the letter was written by 
a man who is evidently accustomed to do business, 
and one who knows what he is talking about. We 
wrote him at once that the express charges would 
be high, but presumed that he knew what he was 
doing when he so plainly ordered by express. When 
he got the hives, however, he found that the ex- 
press charges were so high that he refused indig- 
nantly to receive the goods. We wrote him at once, 
that, as we had his order in plain black and white, 
we should insist either on his taking the goods or 
else paying the charges both ways, suggesting that 
he could save quite a little money by returning the 
goods by freight. However, he refused to do any 
thing about it, and let the hives come back to us 
with a charge of $6.15 expressage both ways, as our 
reward for doing our best to accommodate our 
friend. We have informed him that we shall pub- 


lish him if he does not refund the consequences of 
his blunder. Of course, he would have to pay for 
the consequences of his plain black and white or- 
der; but an attorney in his vicinity informs us that 
he is one of the individuals who have their proper- 
ty allin their wives’ name. By the way, my friend, 
do not ever fix your property in such a predica- 
ment as that,as you value your good name, and 
wish to stand as aman among men. 


ADVERTISEMENTS THAT DO NOT PAY. 

INASMUCH as we have published kind words in 
regard to the value of our advertising columns, it 
is no more than fair that we give the other side. 

Inclosed find $2.40 to balance account. 1 have received only 
al0-cent order, and am out $2.30,s0 1 am one who is left of 
your many customers. I expected to sell at leastjenough seed 
to order some supplies of you, as that is what I intended to do 
with the money obtained from sale of the seed. My plan 
failed, and, of course, I feel the disappointment o well as the 
loss Gro. W. BALDWIN. 

Fore »st City, Mo., Oct. 8, 1888. 

Now, why didn’t his advertisement give some 
sort of return for the $2.40 invested? By referring 
to page 674,in ovrissue for Sept. 15, you will find 
the advertisement is of bee-balm seed, 50 cts. per 
ounce. At the same time, we have on the same 
page in GLEANINGS the same seed advertised at 15 
cts. per ounce, and it has also been offered in our 
catalogue for more than a year at 15 cts. per ounce. 
Is it any wonder that our friend does not get any 
returns for his advertisement? He is certainly 
very much at fault in undertaking to advertise 
something for sale without first inquiring the cur- 
rent price ; and the editors of GLEANINGS are also 
at fault for not writing him when the advertise- 
ment was received, as it would be money thrown 
away to undertake to get more than three times 
the regular price. It is true, a good many editors 
take the ground that, when a man sends in an ad- 
vertisement, and pays for it, it is his privilege and 
business to know what he is doing. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we credit our friend with half of the 
amount he has paid us. A good many, in sending 
in their advertisements, tell us to insert it if, in my 
opinion, it will be a profitable investment; and I 
am always glad to give my advice in such cases, 
and I can not remember that I have yet madea 
mistake. We are glad to get advertisements, but 
we do not want anybody’s money for advertise- 
ments or any thing else, unless they get some kind 
of fair equivalent. 


NOT BEING EXPLICIT. 

WELL, there are a great many ways in which people 
fail to make themselves understood; but there is 
one fashion that seems to have got deeply rooted 
among a certain class of the brethren, that makes 
much trouble. It is a little funny, too, to think 
that great numbers of people should adopt the same 
fashion of doing business. It is this: Using the 
exact phrase in paying a debt that you would in 
ordering goods. There are three or four quarrels on 
hand now, just on account of this queer fashion. 
Aman asks us to send him an A BC book, saying he 
will pay for itina few days; then when he comes 
to make payment, he writes: 

Inclosed find $1.25, to pay for your A BC. 

Now, in the above you will notice that not a word 
is said to enable us even to guess he means the money 
is payment for a book which he has already received. 
With our large business we can not remember that 
he is owing us $1.25 for an A BC book; and we do 
not look on his ledger page, because he says nothing 





about it. It has been suggested that we examine 
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our ledgers every time we receive a letter with 
money in it, to see whether it is in payment of a bill, 
or an order for some goods, But think of the im- 
mense Jabor this would entail upon us. To cure 
this evil, we have printed on every postal card 


we use these words: 


When remitting for goods already sent, state it so, not re- 
peating the order, lest we fill it again. 


But notwithstanding, the thing keeps coming up 
over and over again. Of course, we always tell them 
that we are quite willing to take the goods back, 
but that we shall expect them to pay express or 
freight charges, because of their carelessness. One 
old friend and patron declares that, if we make him 
send the hives back at his own expense, he will 
never trade with us another cent in the world, at 
the same time admitting that it was his blunder in 
not explaining that the money was to pay an old 
bill instead of being an order for more goods. We 
finally settled the matter by telling him he could 
keep the hives until some future time when he did 
need them, and that he need not pay for them, not 
even pay the interest, until he did need them. Now, 
won't you try to be careful in this matter? Had 
our friend used the word the instead of your, it 
would have been all plain enough. 


FOUR-PIECE SECTIONS OF WOOD, EXACTLY ALIKE. 

SOME of the older subscribers of GLEANINGS may 
remember that, years ago, I had a section made of 
six pieces of wood, and the six pieces were all ex- 
actly alike. At the convention in Columbus, I was 
delighted to hear that those who want sections 
with bee-passages all around—that is, on each of 
the four sides, could have them by making each 
one of the four pieces exactly alike. Now, you may 
think this is a small matter; but I tell you, it is an 
important one. As four-piece sections are now 
made, each box must be packed so as to contain 
the same number of side pieces that there are top 
and bottom pieces; and the consequence is, it re- 
quires an expensive hand, comparatively, to pack 
them up and make no mistake; and even then 
somebody will be saying, every little while, * You 
sent me too many tops and bottoms, and not 
enough side pieces.” When they are all the same 
thing, however, any child can put them in a box, 
for they do not need to be counted at all; and the 
friend who receives them can put up complete sec- 
tions as long as he has four sticks left. Another 
thing, in their manufacture we can perfect our 
machinery—educate it, as it were, to make just 
this one thing and nothing else ; and when that one 
thing is done exactly as it should be, the whole 
section is always exactly as it should be. In fact, 
it makes it possible to have an automatic machine 
that is taught to do this one thing and nothing else. 
We have not yet made any in this way, but we can 
readily do it, without any change of machinery. 
This is only one of the many things that were work- 
ed out where a whole multitude of thinking minds 
were grasping the same subject. 


KEIFER PEARS—OUR REPORT. 

INASMUCH as a good deal of fault has been found 
with the Keifer pears, I want to say that, with us, 
they are a success. The trees are wonderfully 
handsome and vigorous, and have never yet so 
far shown a bit of blight. They bear great crops 
of pears when quite small The fruit is very hand- 
some, and, best of all, [think them just delicious. 
They are full as juicy asa Bartlett; but the flavor 





has just a little in itof something like a ripe man- 
drake, as nearly as I can tell it. We gathered them 
and laid them on a shelf in a dark closet. That is 
the way Dr. C. C. Miller said you must do with 
pears to have them good; and those that grow on 
our trees are certainly good, treated in this way. 


SPECIAL NOICES. 








CATNIP-SEED WANTED. 

Not very much, however, for there is only a very 
limited demand for it at the present time; but if 
some of the friends have about a pound that they 
know by experiment will grow, we can pay them 50 
cts. for it delivered to us. 


DR. MILLER'S FEEDER (SEE OUR OWN APIARY). 

Dr. Miller’s feeders improved, made large enough 
to hold 25 lbs., suitable for either an eight or ten 
frame Langstroth hive, 13 cts. each; $1.10 for 10; 
$10.00 per 100. The same nailed up, double ‘these 
prices. See page 817 for description. 


RETAIL PRICE OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

The crop of this seems to be abundant this year, 
and we have decided on the following prices to be- 
gin the season with: $2.00 per bushel; 60c per peck; 
je per lb,or lic postpaid. We have had a good 
deal of seed offered us already, and we hope we 
may not have to advance on the above next season, 
and I hardly think the price will go below. 


BARGAINS IN COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


We have to sell, the following described fdn. mills, 
which we consider a bargain at the prices we ask. 

One twelve-inch latest improved, of our make, 
that has made only a few pounds of foundation, 
and was exchanged for a 14-inch mill. We offer 
this for $25. 

One 12-inch mill, which is composed of a Dunham 
frame in which we have put a new pair of rolls, 
of our latest and best pattern. This is just as good 
as one of our new 12-inch machines, but, not being 
the regular pattern, we offer it for $25. Both the 
above machines are geared at both ends, and have 
a back gear. 

One 10-inch Pelham mill, almost new. We took 
ag trade, and offer it for only $9; regular price 
is $15. 








EES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E. T. Flanagan, gamete 


RET ANTED. To contract Flat Dutch Cabbage 
at $40.00 per 1000,o0n cars here; 8 to 15 lbs. 
each. M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 20d 


FOR SALE. 
FULL COLONIES OF PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


In A. I. Root’s Simplicity hive, only $4.00. Pedi- 
reed Poland-China swine at reasonable prices. 
Vhite and black ferrets; single ferret, either sex, 
$2.00; per pair, $3.50; per trio, $5.00. Pure White 
Leghorn fowls, single bird, $2.00; per pair, $3.50; 
per trio, $5.00. Safe arrival always guaranteed. 
Address N. Ae KNAPP, 

19-200 Rechester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 

{ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
pes mires | ager for 1888. Sample 5c. 
q e Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labe 
ete, FREE. Send for it. Address) 
A. oO. CRAWFORD, Ss. Weymouth, Mass. 


(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ADAN'T’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 8btfd 
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_ NEW YORK. 





FOREIGN ORDERS SOLICITED. 


EASTERN * DEPOT 


(Bees.) —FOR— (Queens.) 
EVERYTHING USED BY BEE-KEEPERS. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF THE 
STANLEY AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 
Dadant’s Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 
WHITE POPLAR OR BASSWOOD SECTIONS. 


One-Piece, Dovetail, or to Nail, Any Quantity, Any Size. 


COMPLETE MACHINERY—FINEST WORK. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Send for Handsome IUustrated Catalogue, Free. 


DISCOUNTS FOR 


MASS. E. R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. CONN. 


{#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





EARLY ORDERS. 


It has been our custom in the past few years to offer discounts during the fall and winter on many ar- 
ticles in our catalogue, so as to divert as much as possible of the spring trade into those early months, so 
that we may not be so crowded during the spring months that we can not attend to orders promptly. We 
intend to make the discount sufficient to make it an Object to buy early, so that, even if you have to bor- 
row the money, it will pay you to do so, providing you know pretty nearly what your wants in the spring 
willbe. It is best, too, to get your stuff early, 80 as to have it nailed together and painted during the 
long winter evenings and dull times when you have nothing else to do; then it will be all ready when you 
need it in the spring. Of course, to offer these inducements cuts down our margin on the goods to a 
small basis; but we prefer todo so rather than have the trade come all at once, and then perhaps be 
obliged to disappoint many of our customers by not shipping promptly. Then, too, we have the machin- 
ery all ready, and it might as well be running as not. Below we enumerate the articles on which we will 
allow a discount, in two lists: During September and October discounts will be 


10 PER CENT. 

Entrance Guards, Comb Fdn., Fdn. Mills, Parker's 
and Gray’s Fdn. Fasteners, Blood Kollers, Wire-Im- 
bedders, Wired Frames, put up and in flat, with and 
without Fdn.; tinned Wire, tin Bars, Carlin Fdn. 
Cutters, plain Division-boards, Honey-extractors, 
Broken-comb Baskets, Brood-frames, Metal Corner- 
ed, all Wood and Reversible; also Metal Corners, 
Slatted Wood-zine and all-zinc Honey-boards; Sec- 
tions and Wide Frames; Lawn-mowers and Carpet- 
sweepers. 


5 PER CENT. 

Alighting - boards, Chatf Cushions; Circular 
Saws and Saw-mandrels; Star Saw-set; Comb-hold- 
er; Comb-buckets; Chaff Division-boards; Enamel 
Cloth and Sheets; material for Extractors; Bee- 
feeders: Files; Barnes Sawing - machines; Wire 
Nails; Bee-hives, all kinds, put up and in flat; Com- 
bined Crates, 'T Supers, and tin Rabbets and T tins; 
Honey-kuives; tin Separators; Clark Smokers; 
Wax-extractors; Daisy Wheelbarrows. 


No discount on articles not mentioned in either of the above lists. During November and December, the 
discounts will be 8 and 4 per cent respectively. In January,6 and 3 per cent; in February, 4 and 2 per cent. 


After Feb., 1889, no discount. 
MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 


HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ (Mention Gleanings.) 1tfdb 
188s. 188s. 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 
nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 
the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTLE, 
6tfdb Marissa, Ill. 
¢(#" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 80 fine swarms of bees in Simp. and Lang- 
stroth hives, which I want to sell. Price $200. 
Twenty swarms are Italians; honey enough in 
hives to pay for the whole. F. TOMPKINS, 

Lawsville Center, Susq. Co., Pa. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


| SOLD IN 1887. 
| 


| Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
| Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0O.; Jas. 
| Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
/ apolis, ind.; . J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 

. 8. Armstrong, tg rag Be Til.; E. Kretchmer, 
aig Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
| Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
| Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. ¥.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
| Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Paiiaten 0., 
| Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 


Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, ee- 
burg, Lll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Can ;J.N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous er dealers. 

Write for free samples, rend wie g list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every t of our foundation 
equal to sample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 
(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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VENTILATION. 


If you are in doubt as to whether your bee-cellar 
needs ventilation, or as to the kind or amount of 
ventilation needed, read the October BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ REVIEW. It gives the views and experience 











of the leading bee-keepers. The November num- | 


ber will discuss “‘ Moisture ’”’ innbee-cellars. Corres- 
pondence upon this topic is solicited. All articles 
that are used will be paid for. Please read the 
October number before writing upon “ Moisture.” 
Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts. a year. Samples free. 
Back numbers can be furnished. 

The REVIEW and “The Production of Comb 
Honey,” for 65 cts. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


(In re sponding & to this advertisement mention GL need 


FOR SALE Choice cockerels, L. Brahmas, P. 
* Rocks, Rose Comb B. Leghorns. 
White P. Rocks—all pure bred. Sold cheap now to 


re pe flocks. Also Pekin Ducks. 
S. P. YopER, East Lewistown, Mahoning Co., O. 


EW CROP SWEET-CLOVER — 


all white variety. a? sale at 12 
SNYDER, 
Coeymen’ 8 Hollow, Albany Co.. N. Y. 

The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required bes do all weer — 
and you can make a fair 
ee oe De ort of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


tin re sponding to this advertisement me pation GLEANINGS, 


D" ED PEACHES, good quality, at 6 cts. per 
Ib. Good dried apples, 4% cls. per Ib., all free 

from worums. ae bce on cars at those prices. 

lstfdb A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 8) tine Swarms of bees in Simp. and Lang- 
stroth hives, which I want to sell. Price $2uv. 
Twenty swarms are Italians; hove enough in 
hives to pay for the whole. F. TOMPKINS, 

Laweville Center, Susq. Co., Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and aBTalL, 
See advertisement in another column, stfb 








HONEY 


Pi goer: 2 


CHEAP. 


Address 
JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWACIAC, MICH. 


Mention Gleanings. 21tfdb 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in another column 


BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 

Apiarian upplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 

Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, on 
1-24db 











Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and hg must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended oN. for bona-fide exchanges. Ex 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 











1 ANTED. —To exchange full, colonies of bese, 

$5.00, for poultry, seeds, tools, honey-boards, 

fdn., sections, F. P. saw. or any thing I can use on 
farm or apiary. H. Laws. Lavaca, Ark. 
16tfdb Ex. Office, Ft. Smith. 


ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 


give somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 


15tfdb C. H. SMITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED.—To exchange dried fruit, peaches and 
apples, for good clover and basswood boney 
Will give 1 lb. of peaches for 1 |b. of honey. 
I8tfdb T. A. Gunn, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


1)? you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
plies? If so, write at once to 
litfdb CHAS. H. SMiTH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED.--A reliable man, with small family, 
who has had some practical experience in the 
care of bees, to work upon the farm, in the apiary, 
and make himself generally useful. Will furnish 
house, and pay liberal wages to the right man. 
A. E. Woopwarp, Groom’s Corners, Sara. Co., N.Y. 
20-3 21-d 


W ANTED. ~—To exchange Twombly knitting-ma- 
chine, two plates, two sets needles, good us 
new, for a self-inking printing-press, or a double. 
barrel breech-loading shot-gun., 12 gauge or less, or 
offers E. 8. REMINGTON, 

20 21 Silverton, Marion Co., Or. 


ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
21tfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange History of England, 
Greece, Rome, Shakespeare, and Great and Ec- 
centric Characters of the World; as good as new, 
valued at $6, for bees by the pound. Books mailed 
now, bees to be delivered next May 
G. W. MCGUIRE, Dark Ridge, N. C. 
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HeNEY COLUMN. 


‘CITY MARKETS. 








are not frequent. 
in extra 1-lb. sections, 17@18; prime 1-lb. sections, 
in ordinary boxes, 15@16. Two-lb. sections, 14@16. 
Buckwheat, 10@14, according to shape, etc. 
the above isafair basis of our market, we do not 


promise to realize any thing but current salable | 


PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey —The market for honey is 
quite steady, and supply ample for the demand, 


values, nor to hold. 


while the demand is only moderate. The present | 


values have atendency to restrict a general con- 
sumption of the sweet. 


Fancy white 1-lb. sections. 18@20: same in 2-lbs., | 


16@18. Good white, 1-lb., 16@18. Good dark, 1-lb., 


15@16; fair dark, 1-lb., 122@14. Extracted in kegs | 


and half-barrels, white, 84@9; same, amber, 74@8; 
pails and jars. white, 9@9%; bbls. and half-bbis., 
dark, 6@6%. Beeswax, 22@23. A.V. BISHOP, 

Oct. 25. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALBANY. — Honey. — Honey market unchanged 
since our last. Good demand, and prices favor the 
seller. White clover, 14@20, according to style and 
size of comb. Buckwheat, 12@14, according to style 
and size of comb. These prices are for honey in 
good order, and put up in merchantable shape. 
tracted, white, 7%@8%. Dark, 6@6%. 

H. R. WriGatT, 

Oct. 25. Albany, N. Y. 


CINCINNATIL.—Honey.—There is no life in the hon- 


ey-market, with a retail demand only for best quali- 
ties of comb and extracted honey. Demand from 
manufacturers is very slow. Extracted honey 
brings 4%@8 on arrival. Comb honey, 124%@16 in 
the jobbing way. Beeswaxr.—Demand is good. It 
brings 20@22 for good to choice yellow, on arrival. 
Oct. 24. CHAS. F. MuTH & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW Yourk.—Honey.—Market forcomb honey un- 


changed at last quotations. Extracted is doing 

better. We quote & cent higher all around, except | 

for buckwheat. | 
Oct. 26. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 


122 Water St., New York. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Honey is in good demand in a 
small way. Few lots are being taken. 17@18 is the 
prevailing price for best grades, although fancy 


brings up to 20. Two-pound sections bring l@l6. | 


Dark, slow at 14@15. Extracted, 7@9, according to 
quality and style of package. R.A. BURNETT, 
Oct. 24. Chicago, Il. 


St. Louis.—Honey.—We have nothing special to 
report on honey. Choice white comb, 12@13. Choice 
extracted, in cans, 7@9; bbis., 54%@64. Inferior, less 
as to quality. Beeswax, lower. Prime, 20. 

W.B. Westcott & Co., 
Oct. 20. St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—The honey-market is more act- 
ive; and if sales continue as 
put prices a little higher. e 
pounds, 17@18; two-pounds, 16@17. Extracted, 8@9. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Oct. 2%. 57 Chatham 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Kansas Crity.—Honey.—Choice white comb, 1-Ib., 
17; choice fall comb, 1-lb., 15. White California, 
1-lb. comb, 17; amber, California, 1-lb. comb, 14; 
white, Cal., 2-lb. comb, 16; amber Cal., 2-lb. comb, 14. 
Extracted, white, 8; amber, 7. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Oct. 25. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Very little new honey in 
our market now. No. 1 white comb honey is sellin 
at 16@18 for 1-lb. sections, while inferior grades se 
from 12@15. A. C. KENDEL, 


Oct. 24. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Co_uMBuUS.—Honey.—Gilt edge, white, is selling 
at 18@20; dark, 15b@16. Extracted, 12%@15. Honey 
is scarce, in good demand, and sells readily at price 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


quoted. 
Oct. 24. 


While | 


| in kegs of 150 lbs. each, at 6c 


Ex- | 


| our high prices. 


‘004, it will be safe to | 
quote best one- | 









New York.—Honey.— Hone 


isin good demand. 
Prices are from 15@1i. 


White clover is 18@15. 


| Buckwheat honey is 12; extracted, white clover, 


‘ 
| Oct. 27. 
PHILADELPHI(A.—Honey.—The demand for honey | 
is opening fairly well, but sales at top quotations | 
We quote: Fancy white clover, | 


THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 
New York. 





St. Louts.—Honey.—Market is quiet, but prices 
hardening on account of scarcity. We quote 
strained and extracted, 54%@6, according to quality; 
if in cans, 7@8. Comb, 12%@15. Beeswax, prime, 21. 

Oct. 21. D. G. Turt GROCER Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE.—First-class heart’s-ease honey in tin 
cans, two cans boxed together; weight 125 lbs. per 
box; $10.38. Also barre) lots. H. W. Funk, 

Bloomington, McLean Co., Tl. 





For SALE.—1000 lbs. extracted eae honey 
er ib, 
W. D. Wriant, Knowersville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


For SALE.—I have 500 pounds of honey that I 
have just extracted. What am I offered? 
P. N. REITZELL, Milford, Kosciusko Co., Ind. 


FoR SALE.—1 have about 1300 lbs. extracted honey, 
good quality, which I will sell for 9 cents per Ib., 


| and about 200 Ibs. comb honey in 1-lb. sections, for 


Samples ot extracted honey, 4 


18 cents per Ib. 
ill Church, Berks Co., Pa. 


cents. H.M. MOYER, 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and BETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 


HONEY. | 


We advise bee-keepers not to sell before getting 
State quality, quantity, and style 
of packages; send samples of extracted, with send- 
er’s name marked on same. 
F. G. STROH MEVER & €0O,, 
18-21db 122 Water St... New Vork, 
(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ANTED.—To purchase one tothree thousand 


pounds choice white clover honey in one- 
pound sections. Crates to average about 20 pounds 
each. J.T. CARSON, 18-21db 


325 W. Main St.. Louisville, Ky. 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. Rhtfd 





SPECIAL NOVICES. 


LETTUCE IN NOVEMBER. 


WE are just now marketing perhaps the finest 
lettuce we ever raised, both Grand Rapids and Hen- 
derson’s New York. The former is the more hand- 
some of the two; but the crisp solid heads of the 
New York, like little heads of cabbage, are more 
toothsome. Both kinds were from plants that came 
up where we raised our lettuce seed, 80 we can 
not tell exactly when the seed was planted. 


SEED POTATOES FOR 1889. 


THe cellar under the building where our market 
wagon is loaded up is now agg > A nearly full of 
beautiful potatoes—Early Ohio, Early Pearl, Lee’s 
Favorite, and Empire State. These four are red 
choice; and for immediate orders we can furnis 
best selected at 75 cents per bushel; second quality, 
50 cents per bushel. The second quality are small 
potatoes, potatoes that are scabby, and punched by 
the digging-fork. They may be just as good, but 
they do not look as handsome. Of course, we shall 
ask more for our seed potatoes after they have 
been wintered over. Demand and supply will have 
to decide how much more. 








